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SUMMARY 


The  Boston  University  Area  Development  Center  completed  its  first 
five  years  of  operation  in  December,  1968.  As  of  September  30,  1968, 
the  Center  formally  concluded  the  program  of  technical  assistance  services 
initiated  under  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  Contract  Cc-6111  in 
December,  1963. 

This  report  covers  the  final  1967-1968  reporting  period,  during 
which  the  Center  aided  development  efforts  in  eight  redevelopment  areas 
and  two  proposed  Economic  Development  Districts  in  Massachusetts,  to- 
gether with  assistance  to  the  EDA  Area  Office  and  regional  organizations 
in  New  England  on  behalf  of  EDA.   In  addition  to  generalized  informational 
services,  forty-four  specific  instances  of  technical  assistance  were 
provided  during  the  reporting  period,  including  nineteen  business  coun- 
seling cases,  two  development  opportunity  studies,  twelve  cases  of  re- 
search and  advisory  assistance  to  development  organizations,  and  eleven 
cases  of  assistance  to  public  agencies  or  officials. 

Business  counseling  was  restricted  to  small  businesses,  most  with 
less  than  fifty  employees.  Each  firm  exhibited  either  immediate  growth 
potential  or  had  encountered  difficulties  threatening  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment. Counseled  firms  had  an  initial  total  of  639  employees,  exclusive 
of  out-of-area  firms  assisted  by  locational  and  plant  requirements  analysis: 
within  a  two  to  three  year  period  the  aggregate  amount  of  new  employment 
forecast  for  these  firms  is  1770  additional  jobs.  With  the  exception  of 
one  business  failure,  current  prospects  for  each  firm  range  from  fair  to 
excellent. 

Two  development  opportunity  studies  were  completed  in  support  of 
local  development  objectives:   (1)  a  tourist  marketing  analysis  for  the 
U.S.S.  Massachusetts — an  important  new  tourist  attraction  in  Fall  River, 
and  (2)  an  advertising  promotion  program  for  Plymouth  in  support  of  the 
EDA -assisted  industrial  park.   The  twelve  research  and  advisory  assistance 
projects  for  development  organizations  ranged  from  assistance  in  developing 
the  proposed  ocean  ferry  from  Gloucester  to  Nova  Scotia  to  assistance  in 
documenting  an  EDA  public  facilities  grant  application  for  the  Town  of 
Plymouth  and  liaison  with  the  New  England  Council  in  the  conduct  of  an 
EDA  technical  assistance  project.  The  eleven  cases  of  Center  assistance 
to  public  agencies  included  participation  in  the  development  of  needed 
legislature  policy  in  Massachusetts  for  the  organization  of  Economic  De- 
velopment Districts,  design  of  a  tourist  industry  monitoring  index  study 
for  the  Maine  Department  of  Economic  Development,  and  assistance  to  the 
EDA  Northeastern  Area  Office,  Portland,  Maine,  in  generating  technical 
assistance  applications  from  high-priority  model  cities  programs. 
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CHAPTER  I.  INTRODUCTION— THE  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
AREA  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  AND 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  CONTRACT  Cc-6111 


Boston  University  established  the  Area  Development  Center  in  the  Fall 
of  1963  to  concentrate  faculty  skills  and  specialized  institutional  com- 
petence on  basic  regional  and  metropolitan  problems.   The  Center's  role 
was  concerned  with  exploring  a  variety  of  approaches  to  solutions  for  the 
inter-related  problems  of  unemployment,  poverty,  urban  blight  and  regional 
development  through  research  and  advisory  assistance  to  public  and  private 
development  efforts.  As  an  integral  function  of  the  University,  the  Center 
also  was  to  devise  continuing  programs  for  the  strengthening  of  regional 
and  local  development  leadership  and  staff,  through  appropriately  designed 
educational  and  professional  training  programs. 


A.  Brief  Organizational  History 

The  Center  was  originally  sponsored  by  the  Boston  University  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  University  Graduate 
School.   Organizationally,  the  Center  reported  to  the  Graduate  School, 
and  working  relationships  with  other  University  schools,  colleges  and 
faculties  were  channeled  through  an  academic  advisory  committee  for  which 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  served  as  chairman.   The  Area  Development 
Center  was  physically  located  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research.   The  library  and 
facilities  of  the  Bureau  were  shared  by  the  Center. 

In  July,  1965,  Boston  University  broadened  the  scope  of  its  commit- 
ment to  regional  and  metropolitan  service  by  a  major  regrouping  of  Univer- 
sity programs  and  resources  through  the  organization  of  Metrocenter  and 
Metropolitan  College.  Inlcuding  the  Area  Development  Center,  a  number  of 
previously  unrelated  facilities  and  programs  were  gathered  together  under 
the  auspices  of  the  new  organization.   These  included  programs  on  continu- 
ing education  and  extension  services,  conference  development,  and  special- 
ized education,  training,  research  and  service  in  such  areas  as  juvenile 
delinquency,  correctional  services,  environmental  sciences  and  business 
consultation.  University  activities  reorganized  under  the  Metropolitan 
College-Metroc enter  structure  were  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
the  Law-Medicine  Institute,  the  Training  Center  in  Youth  Development  and 
the  Insurance  Institute.   Cooperative  arrangements  were  formalized  with 
the  Human  Relations  Center  and  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Educa- 
tion for  Adults.   The  Center's  parent  organization,  Metrocenter,  has  pro- 
vided a  variety  of  business  training  institutes  and  courses  in  conjunction 
with  Metropolitan  College. 

The  Area  Development  Center  continued  its  program  obligations  as  an 
organizational  component  of  Metrocenter,  and  was  provided  with  substantially 
enlarged  and  improved  quarters.   The  Area  Development  Center  assumed  increas- 
ing responsibility  within  Metrocenter  for  coordinated  development  research, 
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extension  services  and  professional  training  with  direct  University  finan- 
cial support.  The  nature  of  this  broadened  role  for  the  Center  is  sugges- 
ted by  the  following  quotation  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Dean-Di rector 
of  Metroc enter. 

The  Area  Development  Center  has  grown  in  strength  and 
quality  each  year  since  its  establishment.  It  is  the  most 
important  existing  resource  for  the  development  of  a  metro- 
politan studies  research  program  for  Metrocenter  as  a  whole 
in  the  fields  of  economic  planning  and  development,  manpower 
studies,  public  administration,  housing,  transportation,  and 
many  other  subjects.  .  .  Plans  must  be  further  developed  also 
to  relate  ADC  more  to  the  educational  programs  in  Metrocenter 
and  the  University  as  a  whole.   The  work  of  ADC  can  enrich 
academic  programs  particularly  on  the  graduate  level. 

Thus,  within  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  the  Area  Develop- 
ment Center  achieved  status  as  a  significant,  continuing  University  func- 
tion, with  permanent  identification  for  the  Center  within  Boston  University. 

In  conjunction  with  Metrocenter  and  Metropolitan  College,  the  Center 
has  undertaken  new  programs  in  graduate,  professional  training  and  under- 
graduate education  in  urban  and  regional  development.   The  research  and 
technical  assistance  functions  of  the  Center  add  depth  to  these  educa- 
tional programs,  which  are  intended  to  augment  the  limited  supply  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  cope  with  the  complex  challenges  of  regional  and  urban 
development.   The  primary  objectives  of  this  educational  commitment  are 
to  attract  more  qualified  young  people  into  this  growing  field  and  to 
offer  mid-career  professional  training  to  qualified  practitioners.  As  of 
September,  1968,  the  professional  staff  of  the  Area  Development  Center 
constituted  the  core  faculty  for  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  pro- 
grams, augmented  by  other  teaching  faculty  of  the  University.   These  pro- 
grams were  offered  in  the  evening  to  most  conveniently  serve  federal,  state, 
local  and  quasi-public  agencies  in  Massachusetts,  affording  career  personnel 
opportunity  to  earn  a  graduate  degree  in  two  calendar  years. 

Dr.  Francis  S.  Doody,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  served  as  part-time  Director  of  the  Center 
from  its  inception  until  Feburary  1,  1966  when  he  resigned  to  proceed  with 
his  scheduled  sabbatical  leave.  Professor  Joseph  F.  Courtney,  who  had 
served  as  acting  Director  during  the  interim,  was  appointed  as  full-time 
Director  on  June  1,  1966.  Prior  to  his  affiliation  with  Boston  University, 
Professor  Courtney  had  incurred  broad  experience  in  government  service  and 
economic  development,  including  service  as  city  manager,  and  as  director 
of  program  planning  ana  research  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Melvin  R.  Levin,  Research  Professor  in  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, who  was  associated  with  the  Center  as  senior  research  consultant, 
was  appointed  Director  of  Research  on  June  1,  1966.  Dr.  Levin's  academic 
specialization  is  regional  planning,  and  he  has  published  widely  in  this 
field.  He  has  served  as  planning  consultant  for  planning  regions  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  planning  coordinator  for  the  Commonwealth' s  Mass  Transportation 
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Commission,  and  contributed  to  the  conceptual  development  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  Mr.  Norman  A.  Abend  joined  the  staff  in  October  1966 
as  Senior  Program  Consultant.  Mr.  Abend  is  a  graduate  civil  engineer  ex- 
perienced in  regional  planning.  He  recently  completed  the  requirements  for 
a  Master's  degree  in  Transportation  Planning  from  Cornell  University. 

Through  October  1966,  Professor  Courtney  and  Dr.  Levin  constituted  the 
full-time  professional  staff  of  the  Area  Development  Center.  However,  the 
Center  has  utilized  intensively  the  part-time  services  of  the  faculties  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  and  the  Graduate  School.  A  number 
of  faculty  members  are  affiliated  with  the  Center  as  Faculty  Associates, 
and  participated  in  all  phases  of  the  Center's  programs. 

The  Director  of  the  Center  is  a  member  of  the  University  Cabinet.  Each 
of  the  three  members  of  the  professional  staff  are  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Metropolitan  Colleges  assigned  to  the  teaching  of  advanced  courses  and 
seminars  related  to  regional  and  urban  development.   Organizationally,  the 
Center  Director  reports  to  the  Dean-Director  of  Metrocenter  and  Metropolitan 
College,  and  through  him  to  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  of  Boston 
University. 

As  a  private  educational  institution,  Boston  University  does  not  receive 
financial  support  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  although  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Center  and  other  units  of  the  University  frequently  were  engaged 
contractually  by  agencies  of  the  state  government,  regional  organizations 
and  municipalities  for  specific  kinds  of  assistance. 

B.   Technical  Assistance  Project  History  1964-1967 

The  Center  was  implemented  on  December  31,  1963,  through  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  Contract  No.  Cc-6111  with  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity to  provide  technical  assistance  in  designated  redevelopment  areas  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Work  was  initiated  under  this  contract  on 
February  1,  1964,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  specific  development  problems 
and  the  identifying  of  development  opportunities,  including  business  coun- 
seling, for  designated  redevelopment  areas  in  Massachusetts.   The  contract 
was  extended  twice  by  amendment  to  the  concluding  date  of  September  30,  1968. 

From  its  location  on  the  main  campus  of  Boston  University,  the  Center 
was  centrally  located  among  the  redevelopment  areas,  within  two  hours  com- 
muting distance  of  all  but  the  North  Adams  and  Province town- Truro  areas. 

The  initial  technical  assistance  contract  contemplated  a  variety  of 
experimental  advisory  and  assistance  services  for  designated  redevelopment 
areas  in  Massachusetts  to  supplement  the  direct  services  and  assistance  avail- 
able from  EDA  and  its  field  office  coordinators  in  Massachusetts.   The  general 
contract  goal  was  to  devise  means  of  stimulating  permanent  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  economic  improvement  in  these  depressed  labor  market  areas. 

The  technical  assistance  contract  enabled  Boston  University  to  structure 
the  Area  Development  Center  so  as  to  implement  these  goals  and  objectives  by 
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contributing  to  the  technical  support  of  state,  regional  and  local  develop- 
ment leadership ,   The  Center  has  become  a  recognized  source  of  technical 
advice,  guidance  and  information  for  development  organizations,  public  of- 
ficials and  business  firms.   The  combined  circumstances  of  a  privately 
endowed  university,  the  availability  of  a  large  number  of  faculty  special- 
ists, and  the  University's  commitment  to  a  range  of  development  assistance 
services  focused  and  available  through  the  Center,  engendered  growing  con- 
fidence and  acceptance  for  the  Center's  technical  assistance  program. 

Increasingly,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  time  and  effort  of  the 
Center's  professional  staff  became  directed  toward  informal  consultations. 
Among  the  recipients  of  such  advisory  assistance  were  state  agencies  and 
officials,  including  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and  Develop- 
ment.  The  staff  and  faculty  associates  of  the  Center  maintained  contact 
with  EDA's  Massachusetts  economic  development  specialists  and  the  EDA  North- 
eastern Area  Office  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  with  local  government  and  indus- 
trial development  officials  who  constituted  the  principal  source  of  "problem" 
referrals  to  the  Center. 

In  conformity  with  the  obligations  of  the  EDA  Technical  Assistance 
Contract,  and  in  addition  to  the  financial  and  other  contributions  of  the 
University  to  the  Center,  other  sources  of  support  for  the  Area  Develop- 
ment Center  were  obtained  for  the  provision  of  related  services  and  re- 
search.  These  include  contracts  with  the  Cape  Cod  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  Commission,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and  De- 
velopment, and — through  Me troc enter — with  Action  for  Boston  Community 
Development,  Inc.  (ABCD).   The  Cape  Cod  Planning  and  Economic  Development 
Commission  engaged  the  services  of  the  Area  Development  Center  to  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  a  six-year  work  program  for  the  Commission.   The 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development  contracted  with  the 
Center  for  assistance  in  analyzing  state  agency  policies  and  programs 
affecting  regional  development  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  1967,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  provided  a  research  grant  to 
the  Center  for  an  evaluation  of  intergovernmental  relations  in  the  under- 
taking of  regional  transportation  studies  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States.   These  additional  contract  responsibilities  have  served  both  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  Center's  established  capabilities,  and  to  in- 
tensify the  recognition  earned  by  the  Center  as  a  problem-solving  re- 
source for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  its  regional  subdivi- 
sions. 

A  summary  of  project  activity  from  1964  to  1966  is  presented  for  back- 
ground purposes.  Details  are  described  in  the  Center  publication,  Develop- 
ment Counseling  for  Economic  Growth. 

Business  counseling  was  undertaken  for  sixty-two  small  firms  in  re- 
solving management  problems  in  marketing,  finance,  sales  organization,  in- 
ventory control,  cost  control,  wage  and  price  policy,  production  and  new 
product  development.  Firms  selected  for  counseling  were  small  enterprises 
with  growth  potential,  or  concerns  experiencing  serious  difficulty.  Branch 
plants  or  subsidiaries  of  national  companies  were  excluded,  as  were  established 
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firms  with  substantial  financial  and  management  resources.  Firms  aided  by 
counseling  initially  employed  approximately  3,000  workers  and  aggregated 
over  $35,000,000  in  annual  sales  volume.   Only  eight  firms  employed  more 
than  100  persons,  while  forty-five  had  less  than  fifty  employees  and  thirty- 
three  employed  less  than  twenty-five  workers.  Forty-nine  of  these  busi- 
nesses were  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  thirteen  were  classified  as  non- 
manufacturing.  Business  counseling  recipients  gained  an  estimated  507  new 
jobs  during  the  reporting  period,  while  projections  for  the  next  three  years 
forecast  an  additional  growth  of  773  jobs  for  counseled  firms,  for  a  total 
gain  of  1,280  jobs  among  participating  firms.  Business  activity,  as  measured 
by  annual  sales  volume  displayed  an  estimated  increase  of  $10,4.07,000  for 
these  firms  through  December,  1966. 

Five  Development  Opportunity  studies  were  undertaken  to  assist  local 
development  projects  with  a  potential  contribution  of  1,990  jobs  to  re- 
development areas.   These  studies  included  (1)  a  feasibility  appraisal 
of  the  proposed  Provincetown  Academy  of  the  Living  Arts — a  multi-season 
center  for  the  creative  arts,  (2)  a  feasibility  study  in  support  of  the 
proposed  Gloucester-Nova  Scotia  ocean  ferry,  (3)  a  program  analysis  for 
improving  the  Gloucester  Central  Business  District,  {J+)   an  analysis  of 
factors  which  might  contribute  to  the  economic  growth  of  Gloucester,  and 
(5)  an  industrial  and  economic  opportunity  guide  for  the  Newburyport  In- 
dustrial Development  Commission. 

Six  development  counseling  and  research  assistance  projects  with  an 
employment  generating  potential  tentatively  estimated  at  2,070  jobs  were 
completed  by  the  Center.   These  projects  ranged  from  assisting  in  the 
development  of  a  proposal  for  an  industrial  job  training  center  in 
Lowell  to  evaluating  site  requirements  for  a  proposed  marine  biological 
research  center  in  Gloucester,  and  a  recommended  program  of  development 
strategy  for  Plymouth.   The  Center  also  sponsored  area  development  con- 
ferences in  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Gloucester,  Lowell  and  North  Adams. 

The  Center  provided  a  variety  of  advisory  assistance  to  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  and  officials  concerned  with  development  in 
Massachusetts.   These  services  included  preparation  of  an  economic 
brief  which  provided  the  basis  for  the  designation  of  New  England  as 
an  Economic  Development  Region,  and  assistance  to  the  EDA  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  Districts  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Development  in  designing  a  viable  program  for  the  proposed  new  eco- 
nomic development  districts  in  Massachusetts.  Information  services  of  the 
Center  included  (1)  the  preparation  of  a  New  England  Development  Bibliog- 
raphy published  by  EDA  through  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
(2)  completion  of  a  detailed,  interpretive  analysis  of  Massachusetts  re- 
development areas  entitled  New  Perspectives  in  Area  Development  with  a 
comprehensive  tabulation  of  statistical  materials  and  sources  relevant  to 
these  areas. 
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CHAPTER  IT.   PROJECT  CONTEXT— THE  MASSACHUSETTS  REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS 

Each  designated  redevelopment  area  in  Massachusetts  is  distinguish- 
able by  location,  history,  economic  characteristics  and  trends,  basic 
problems  and  basic  opportunities.   The  provision  of  meaningful  technical 
assistance  to,  or  within,  these  areas  requires  an  adequate  understanding 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their  designation  as  "depressed  areas" — 
characterized  by  substantial  and  persistant  unemployment.   That  a  rela- 
tively high  level  of  unemployment  has  typified  these  areas,  even  during 
much  of  the  current  period  of  national  and  state  prosperity,  reflects  the 
essentially  unchanged  circumstances  which  resulted  originally  in  the 
"depressed  area"  classification. 

With,  perhaps,  one  exception,  no  dramatic  economic  recoveries  have 
occurred  in  these  areas,  and  they  remain  especially  sensitive  to  adverse 
trends  in  the  national,  regional  and  state  economies.  In  particular, 
several  remain  dependent  upon  defense-related  industries  for  a  signifi- 
cant fraction  of  total  employment,  and  a  major  decline  in  defense  expen- 
ditures could  inflict  a  disproportionately  severe  setback  upon  current 
levels  of  employment.  For  these  reasons,  the  designated  areas  share  common 
development  objectives,  i.e.,  diversification  of  economic  base  and  exploi- 
tation of  unrealized,  indigenous  economic  potential.   To  some  extent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  past  two  years,  improvement  in  terms  of  such  objectives 
has  been  noticeable.  In  part,  the  improvement  is  attributable  to  deliberate 
development  programming;  in  part,  to  external  factors  which  shift  the  eco- 
nomic context  of  certain  areas.   Lowell,  Gloucester  and  Plymouth  increasingly 
are  geographical  components  of  the  burgeoning  economy  of  Metropolitan  Boston: 
Lowell  as  the  beneficiary  of  the  Route  128-Route  -495  complex;  Gloucester  and 
Plymouth  by  integration  into  the  outer  fringes  of  Boston's  suburbs. 

EDA  industrial  parks  in  Newburyport  and  Plymouth,  coupled  with  aggres- 
sive community  development  policies,  have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
strengthening  of  these  local  economies.   The  labor  markets  in  Provincetown- 
Truro  and  Bourn e-Wareham- Rochester  are  such  that  a  relatively  small  absolute 
increase  in  redirected  employment  will  achieve  permanent  stabilization — a 
result  definitely  expected  in  Plymouth. 

One  significant,  traditional  distinction  divides  the  Massachusetts 
redevelopment  areas  into  two  quite  different  groupings,  namely,  those 
which  trace  their  history  as  mill  cities  back  to  the  origins  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  in  America,  and  those  located  on  the  seacoast  which 
have  depended  on  commercial  fishing  or  the  vagaries  of  the  tourist  season 
for  their  prosperity.   The  mill  cities:  New  Bedford,  Fall  River  and 
Lowell,  continue  in  varying  degrees  to  display  the  exhaustion  of  obsolete 
facilities  and  the  disorientation  of  structurally  disrupted  labor  forces; 
while  the  more  volatile  coastal  areas:  Plymouth,  Gloucester,  Provincetown- 
Truro,  Bourne-Wareham-Rochester,  are  beginning  to  participate  in  the  bright 
promise  of  shore  communities  throughout  the  heavily  populated  Northeast. 

The  following  discussion  examines  the  more  influential,  common,  eco- 
nomic trends  and  factors  which  determine  the  present  disabilities  of  the 
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designated  areas,  and  then  delineates  a  brief  profile  of  each  such  area 
relating  the  context  within  which  technical  assistance  services  were  of- 
fered in  support  of  corrective  development  efforts. 


A.   General  Trends  and  Characteristics 

During  most  of  the  period  between  1964.  and  1968,  there  were  ten  re- 
development areas  in  Massachusetts  which  contained  600,000  people.  If  the 
Massachusetts  fringe  communities  of  Rhode  Island's  Providence-Pawtucket 
area  were  included  with  their  80,000  population,  roughly  one  Massachusetts 
resident  in  seven  lived  in  a  distressed  area.  Since  196-4  there  have  been 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  distressed  area  pattern.  Unemployment  is  down; 
three  areas,  North  Adams,  New  Bedford  and  Dukes  County  have  been  de- 
designated,  while  the  Fitchburg-Leominster  area  was  designated  for  full 
EDA  benefits  at  the  end  of  1966  but  was  de-designated  in  1967.   The 
Providence-Pawtucket  area  which  spills  over  into  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts has  also  been  de-designated.  However,  unemployment  rates  were  still 
A-0%   or  more  above  the  U.S.  average  in  early  1968,  while  jobless  rates  were 
more  than  double  the  national  level  in  some  of  the  smaller  areas  and  very 
much  higher  in  others.  These  comments  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
areas  designated  in  196-4-65,  but  remain  applicable  in  the  broad  sense  to 
the  redevelopment  areas  which  have  since  lost  that  designation,  including 
the  recently  designated/de-designated  Fitchburg-Leominster  area.  Despite 
recent  improvements  in  the  employment  situation,  basic  accumulated  prob- 
lems of  education,  housing,  public  facilities  and  services  remain  to  be 
solved.   This  analysis  provides  background  information  on  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  some  of  these  problems. 

In  1964.-1965  the  redevelopment  areas  include  two  medium-sized  sister 
cities,  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  a  medium-sized  inland  area,  Lowell,  and 
seven  smaller  areas,  also  primarily  located  on  the  shore.   Fall  River,  New 
Bedford  and  Lowell,  once  major  cotton  textile  centers,  all  have  undergone 
painful,  partly  successful,  economic  and  social  transitions  in  the  past 
four  decades.  In  addition  to  the  Massachusetts  redevelopment  areas,  two 
jewelry  manufacturing  communities,  Attleboro  and  North  Attleboro,  both  in- 
dustrial satellites  in  the  Providence-Pawtucket  SMSA  and  surrounding  sub- 
urban towns  were  also  designated  as  distressed  areas. 

As  a  result  of  continuing  unemployment,  the  redevelopment  areas  as 
a  group  have  grown  less  than  half  as  fast  as  the  state,  e.g.  J+%-5%   in 
1950-1960  vs.  almost  10%  for  Massachusetts.   This  limited  population 
growth  is  directly  related  to  the  substantial  outmigration  of  younger, 
better-educated  people. 

In  the  past  three  years  (1965-1968),  national  manpower  shortages 
have  had  a  great  impact  on  the  areas.  Unemployment  is  declining  to  a 
point  near  6%   level  in  all  of  the  larger  areas,  i.e.  roughly  to  the 
1963  national  figure.   However,  a  number  of  serious  problems  remain, 
particularly  in  the  central  cities  which  contain  roughly  half  of  re- 
development area  population: 
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TABLE  I 


TYPICAL  WORK  FORCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  DATA 
FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS 


December,  1967 


Work  Force 
2,453,400 

Unemployment 
Number 

Unemployment 

Rate 

(adjusted) 

Massachusetts 

97,100 

4.1* 

Fall  River 

52,700 

3,200 

6.1* 

Lowe 11 

59,100 

3,200 

5.4$ 

New  Bedford 

63,400 

4,100 

6.5$ 

Pr ovine  etown-Truro 

1,520 

430 

28.3$ 

Bourne-Wareham-Rochester 

4,530 

390 

8.6$ 

Newburyport 

13,400 

950 

7.1% 

Gloucester 

11,790 

1,200 

10.2% 

Dukes  County 

2,080 

240 

11.5% 

North  Adams 

16,650 

1,000 

6.0%* 

Plymouth 

6,860 

780 

11.4% 

^February,  1968 

Source:  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 
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(1)  Population;   Growth  rates  have  lagged  behind  overall  population 
growth  for  the  state,  with  population  expansion  largely  occuring  in  the 
suburban  periphery  of  the  depressed  areas  and  in  those  areas  closest  to 
Boston,  e.g.  Lowell.   Out-migration  has  siphoned  off  a  disproportionate 
number  of  younger  people,  raising  the  median  age  level  of  such  areas.   The 
highest  proportion  of  older  persons  is  found  in  the  central  cities  of  de- 
pressed areas  and  in  such  resort-retirement  oriented  areas  as  Dukes  County, 
Provincetown  and  Plymouth.   Substantial  numbers  of  foreign-born  persons 
and  those  of  foreign  stock  reside  in  the  redevelopment  areas,  comprising 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  area  populations.  Canadians,  particularly  French 
Canadians,  are  the  largest  ethnic  group,  although  persons  of  Portuguese  ex- 
traction are  heavily  concentrated  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts  and  Cape 
Cod.  A  high  percentage  of  this  foreign-born  population  is  handicapped  by 

a  language  barrier;  for  example,  in  the  Fall  River  area,  the  percentage  of 
non-English  speaking  persons  among  the  foreign-born  in  1960  was  86$  as 
compared  with  just  over  50%   in  the  Boston  area.   On  the  other  hand,  newer 
migrant  groups  such  as  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  have  not  entered  these 
areas  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  which  have  migrated  to  other  sections 
in  the  state  and  nation  offering  more  attractive  employment  opportunities. 

(2)  Education:  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  have  the  most  poorly  edu- 
cated adult  population  of  any  cities  in  Massachusetts  and  in  fact  are  among 
the  lowest  ranking  in  the  nation.  In  1960,  median  school  years  completed 
for  persons  over  25  was  just  over  8  years  in  the  two  cities  vs.  10-11  years 
in  most  northern  urban  centers.  Conditions  are  better  in  other  redevelop- 
ment areas  but  they  still  lag  behind  the  Boston  area  and  the  state.   The 
percentage  of  high  school  dropouts  is  relatively  high  in  redevelopment  areas 
and  the  proportion  of  graduates  going  on  to  further  training  is  lower  than 
in  most  other  areas  in  Massachusetts.   Long-term  prospects,  however,  are 
encouraging— particularly  for  opportunities  for  higher  education.   One  or 
more  state- supported  colleges  are  located  in  most  of  the  designated  areas, 
and  have  enjoyed  extraordinary  expansion  in  recent  years.   Southeastern 
Massachusetts,  historically  the  most  educationally  lagging  region,  is  now 
benefitting  from  the  new  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Technological  Institute 
which  will  have  an  enrollment  of  several  thousand  students  when  present 
construction  plans  are  completed. 

(3)  Income ,  Wages  and  Measures  of  Poverty:  Incomes  and  wages  in  Fall 
River  and  New  Bedford  are  the  lowest  in  Massachusetts,  mostly  because  the 
chief  replacement  for  the  low  wage,  female  employing  textile  industry  has 
been  the  even  lower  wage  apparel  industry.  Manufacturing  wages  in  these 
two  areas  average  $70-$80  weekly  vs.  well  over  $100  weekly  in  most  northern 
urban  areas.  While  wages  and  incomes  are  higher  in  other  redevelopment 
areas,  they  are  substantially  lower  than  in  metropolitan  Boston  and  the 
state.  Approximately  one  family  in  four  or  five  in  the  redevelopment  areas 
reported  income  below  the  poverty  line  in  1959,  as  compared  with  the  Boston 
SMSA  where  one  family  in  nine  was  in  the  poverty  category.  Changes  in 
family  incomes  since  1959  cannot  be  determined  with  precision,  but  continu- 
ation of  the  relative  disparity  in  family  income  exhibited  by  the  designated 
areas  can  be  inferred  from  the  continuing  pattern  of  low-wage  and  seasonal 
employment  in  these  areas  other  than  Lowell. 
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(4)  Economic  Development  and  Employment  Patterns:  Manufacturing 
provides  l£f%   or  more  of  total  employment  in  most  of  the  designated  areas. 
However,  the  Massachusetts  economy  has  experienced  an  overall  decline  in 
the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs — a  decline  which  proportionately  has  had 
a  more  severe  impact  in  the  redevelopment  areas.   Two  out  of  every  five 
jobs  in  the  Boston  SMSA  are  in  the  professional,  managerial  and  clerical 
categories,  while  in  the  three  largest  designated  areas  these  categories 
provide  only  one-quarter  to  one- third  of  total  jobs.   The  Boston  SMSA  also 
has  realized  an  offsetting  gain  in  sales-related  jobs  not  matched  in  the 
depressed  areas  of  Massachusetts.   Seven  of  these  areas  are  competing  ag- 
gressively for  new  manufacturing  industries:   three  others — Provincetown- 
Truro,  Dukes  County  and  Bourne-Wareham — are  primarily  seeking  to  enhance 
their  resort  and  tourist  oriented  economies.  In  the  older,  industrial 
cities,  the  availability  of  low-rent  mill  space  has  created  both  opportu- 
nities and  problems,  ranging  from  serving  as  inducements  to  new  small 
industries  to  providing  undesirable  competition  through  abnormally  low 
rentals  for  substandard  space  and  reinforcement  of  the  undesirable  impres- 
sion that  these  older  cities  are  relics  of  the  industrial  revolution.  A 
number  of  communities  in  designated  areas  have  found  that  their  desirable 
industrial  sites  tend  to  attract  low-wage  industries.  A  further  complica- 
tion is  the  tendency  for  firms  to  locate  in  suburban  areas,  providing  area 
jobs  without  contributing  tax  support  to  the  revenue-deprived  central  cities. 

(5)  Housing:   The  percentage  of  substandard  housing  in  designated 
areas  is  higher  than  in  Massachusetts  or  metropolitan  Boston,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  housing  units  in  these  areas  are  over  thirty  years  old.  Resi- 
dential housing  is  the  most  significant  source  of  real  estate  tax  revenue 
in  most  of  the  redevelopment  areas.  Urban  renewal  efforts  in  these  areas 
have  concentrated  upon  the  redevelopment  of  marketable  downtown  and  water- 
front sites  for  industrial  and  commercial  reuse,  with  no  major  investment 
in  upgrading  and  replacing  extensive  tracts  of  substandard  housing. 

(6)  Civic  and  Business  Leadership:  Business  leadership  for  the  most 
part  has  exercised  limited  influence.  Many  businessmen  who  might  be  con- 
sidered potential  leaders  are  branch  managers  on  temporary  assignment  whose 
involvement  in  community  affairs  tends  to  be  limited  to  working  with  chari- 
table organizations.   Other  potential  leaders  are  managers  or  owners  of  mi- 
grant firms  who  tend  to  lack  strong  identification  and  involvement  in  the 
area  in  which  their  business  interest  is  situated  to  other  areas.  In  past 
years,  the  native  executive  group  was  sometimes  conservative,  not  always 
adaptable  to  social  change  and  civic  improvement  which  entails  higher  taxes 
and  social  dislocation.  More  recently,  however,  all  of  the  redevelopment 
areas  have  demonstrated  improvement  in  civic  morale  and  leadership,  with 
business  executives  increasingly  assuming  significant  roles  in  efforts 

for  community  and  area  improvement. 
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B.   Profiles  of  Redevelopment  Areas 

The  more  significant  problems  and  potentials  of  the  ten  Massachusetts 
redevelopment  areas  are  summarized  briefly  in  the  following  sketches. 


1 .   Bourne-Wareham 

The  Bourne-Wareham  area  (in  1968  changed  to  the  Bourne-War eham- 
Rochester  area)  located  in  southeast  Massachusetts  is  bisected  by  the  Cape 
Cod  canal.  Both  towns  are  considered  part  of  Cape  Cod  rather  than  south- 
east Massachusetts;  the  former  is  considered  primarily  a  tourist  and  sum- 
mer recreation  area,  while  the  latter  is  primarily  viewed  as  an  industrial 
suburb  oriented  towards  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford.   The  Bourne-Wareham  area 
total  1965  population  was  approximately  17,000  persons  not  including  tem- 
porary residents  stationed  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base  in  Bourne.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  7,000  persons  associated  with  Otis  Air  Force  Base 
were  not  included  in  the  1965  state  census  of  the  Wareham  population. 
Rochester  contains  an  additional  2,000  people. 

Unemployment  rates  in  this  redevelopment  area  demonstrated  the  sea- 
sonality of  a  resort  economy;  in  1966  unemployment  hovered  at  the  10% 
level  during  the  winter  and  at  roughly  5%   during  the  summer.  In  December 
1967  the  jobless  rate  was  8.6%.  Figures  between  1963  and  1966  indicate  a 
decline  in  unemployment  particularly  in  off-season  (winter)  unemployment 
which  dropped  by  about  one-third  during  this  period.  Most  of  the  area's 
work  force  has  been  employed  in  the  non-manufacturing  sector  with  about 
2,900  out  of  4> 500  in  jobs  in  this  category.   The  largest  single  employ- 
ment category  was  in  retail  trade  which  accounts  for  1,200  jobs  during 
the  summer.  During  the  winter  a  comparable  figure  is  only  800  jobs,  re- 
flecting the  seasonal  increase  from  tourist  activity. 

The  tourist  industry  has  attracted  peripheral  economic  assets  to 
the  area.   Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  state's  cranberry  growing  area, 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  has  established  its  cranberry  experiment 
station  in  Wareham.   The  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  is  located  in 
the  area,  and  its  projected  expansion  is  expected  to  create  another  150 
local  jobs.  Marine  research  is  centered  in  nearby  Falmouth  which  is  the 
home  of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute  just  to  the  south  of 
Bourne.  At  least  one  company  has  explored  a  marine  research  center  in 
Bourne.  It  is  likely  that  the  projected  heavy  federal  investments  in 
oceanography  in  the  next  few  years  will  benefit  the  area. 

Proximity  to  Otis  Air  Force  Base  bolsters  the  economy  of  Bourne 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  base  were  not  located 
here,  the  discrepancy  between  winter  and  summer  employment  would  be 
much  greater  and  would  more  closely  parallel  the  wider  Provincetown- 
Truro  seasonal  variation.  With  the  construction  of  new  highways,  the 
area  is  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  New  Bedford  and  some 
residents  find  it  possible  to  commute  to  the  Brockton  and  Boston  areas. 
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Bourne  and  Wareham  display  limited  municipal  services  characteristic 
of  many  resort  communities.  Both  lack  sewage  and  water  systems  and  other 
municipal  services  normally  found  in  developing  urban  areas.  A  special 
area  problem  is  the  danger  of  periodic  hurricane  flooding.  In  general, 
however,  most  of  the  area's  problems  stem  from  its  location  some  distance 
from  Boston  and  its  proximity  to  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River.  However,  geo- 
graphical isolation  is  diminishing;  the  completion  of  Route  3  from  Boston 
to  the  Cape  Cod  canal  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  unemployment  during 
the  winter  decreased  by  one-third.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  impact 
of  this  highway  will  be  more  fully  felt  in  greater  out-commutation  to  fur- 
ther reduce  seasonal  unemployment., 

The  area  has  not  fully  utilized  its  assets.  For  the  most  part  tour- 
ists destined  for  the  Cape  bypass  Bourne-Wareham  for  other  places.  A 
more  concrete  set  of  objectives  and  goals  for  these  communities  could  re- 
sult in  a  consolidation  of  effort  in  attracting  summer  residents  and  tour- 
ists, but  intensified  tourist  development  could  accentuate  winter  unem- 
ployment problems.  If  activity  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base  were  terminated 
or  reduced  this  might  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a 
"new  town"  in  the  area.  Suitable  sizable  areas  for  such  type  of  land 
uses  are  difficult  to  find  because  of  land  ownership  patterns  and  a  lack 
of  large  tracts  of  developable  land.  In  addition  further  exploration  of 
the  area's  industrial  potential,  particularly  of  oceanographic  possibili- 
ties, appears  warranted. 


2.  Dukes  County 

Dukes  County  is  one  of  a  number  of  smaller  Massachusetts  redevelop- 
ment areas  faced  with  a  high  degree  of  seasonal  unemployment  because  of 
reliance  on  the  summer  tourist  industry.   The  County  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  located  on  a  small  island  approximately  five  miles  off  the  Cape  Cod  shore, 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Permanent,  year  round  population  in  the  county  has  re- 
mained constant  for  the  past  25  years,  ranging  between  5,500  and  6,000  per- 
sons.  The  island  is  also  perhaps  unique  in  its  colony  of  Indians  at  Gay 
Head  which  represents  the  only  ethnic  concentration  of  Indians  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  should  be  noted  that  this  group  is  rapidly  assimilating. 

Employment  during  the  summertime  on  the  Vineyard  averaged  approxi- 
mately 2,000  while  in  the  winter  it  has  been  only  about  half  of  this  amount. 
The  retail  trade  industry  during  the  summertime  has  constituted  nearly  half 
of  total  summer  jobs.  During  the  winter  this  source  of  employment  has  di- 
minished sharply  as  the  summer  tourists  disappear.  In  December  1967  the 
unemployment  rate  was  11.5%.  Although  there  are  several  manufacturing  firms 
reporting  to  the  Division  of  Employment  Security,  in  total  these  firms 
employ  less  than  100  persons  and  thus  are  not  a  major  factor  in  terms  of 
the  total  economy.   The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  small  fish- 
ing industry.   The  construction  industry  during  the  warmer  months  uses 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  labor  force,  but  this  figure  declines  during  the 
winter  months.   The  greatest  single  problem  affecting  development  of 
Dukes  County  is  its  inaccessibility.  At  the  present  time,  the  island  is 
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primarily  reached  year  round  by  State  Steamship  Authority  ships  with  an 
expanded  summertime  schedule.   There  is  also  a  small  scale  air  traffic  via 
New  Bedford.   Proposals  have  been  put  forth  dealing  with  possible  hydrofoil 
connections  to  the  island,  and  some  proposals  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
suggest  a  bridge  to  the  mainland.  However,  many  permanent  residents,  and 
part  of  the  summertime  population  which  includes  a  number  of  influential 
citizens,  oppose  easier  physical  connection  with  the  mainland.  Many  are 
attracted  to  the  island  because  of  its  physical  separation. 

Although  Dukes  County  was  removed  from  the  designated  area  category 
in  1966,  unemployment  continues  to  be  high  during  the  winter  months  since 
a  number  of  the  residents  are  (1)  unwilling  to  leave  the  Island  for  full 
employment  elsewhere,  (2)  have  adjusted  their  living  patterns  and  expecta- 
tions to  unemployment  (and  unemployment  compensation)  during  the  winter  and 
(3)  do  not  have  the  skills  associated  with  mainland  industries. 

The  Cape  Cod  Community  College  in  Hyannis  also  serves  both  Martha' s 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket.   This  location  was  chosen  in  part  for  its  con- 
venience to  island  students.   However,  day  commutation  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.   For  this  reason  it  has  been  suggested  that,  unlike  other 
colleges,  the  Community  College  on  the  Cape  should  provide  dormitory 
space  to  accommodate  students  who  find  it  impossible  to  commute  on  a 
daily  basis  from  the  Islands  and  also  from  the  Provincetown-Truro  area 
which  is  almost  an  hour  away  by  automobile  travel. 

It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  major  change  in  the  future  com- 
position and  attitude  of  Dukes  County.  Industrial  development  seems  remote, 
based  on  the  attitude  of  permanent  as  well  as  summer  residents.  It  appears 
that  the  tourist  industry  and  the  number  of  summer  residents  will  increase 
significantly  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years,  as  other  parts  of  Cape  Cod  be- 
come more  crowded.  Although  tourism  will  expand  summertime  employment,  it 
will  accentuate  winter  unemployment  problems.  Dukes  County  is  not  in  as 
favorable  a  position  as  Provincetown  and  other  parts  of  the  Cape  to  attract 
an  off-season  clientele,  but  some  off-season  activities  on  the  island  may 
prove  feasible. 


3.  Fall  River 

The  catastropic  economic  conditions  generally  associated  with  the 
decline  of  the  textile  industry  in  Massachusetts  are  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  twin  cities  of  Massachusetts'  southeastern  area:  Fall 
River  and  New  Bedford.  Despite  heavy  losses  continuing  up  to  recent  years, 
textiles  with  3,000  jobs  still  ranks  number  two  in  total  employees  and 
payrolls  in  Fall  River  manufacturing.   The  major  new  industry  group  which 
has  been  attracted  to  Fall  River  is  the  apparel  and  finished  goods  indus- 
try which,  in  1965,  employed  over  12,000,  most  of  them  women.  Although 
this  industry  ranks  number  one  in  terms  of  employees  and  payroll,  the 
work  force  includes  a  substantial  number  of  part  time  workers.   The  in- 
dustry is  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  contract  work  involving  pre-cut 
garments  for  the  New  York  market,  with  relatively  low  wages  and  high 
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sensitivity  to  seasonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations.  Fall  River  is  the 
lowest  wage  area  in  Massachusetts,  and  its  educational  levels  and  housing 
conditions  compare  unfavorably  with  other  urban  areas  in  the  state.  In 
late  1967  the  area  unemployment  rate  was  6.190  vs.  4*1$  for  the  state. 

Fall  River,  more  than  most  redevelopment  areas,  suffered  from  a  no- 
ticeable decline  in  civic  endeavor.  Many  of  the  city' s  public  buildings 
are  substandard.  However,  significant  changes  have  started  to  reshape 
Fall  River's  outlook  accompanied  by  a  noticeable  improvement  in  civic' in- 
terest. A  decommissioned  battleship,  the  U.SoS.  Massachusetts  scheduled 
for  scrapping  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  has  become  a  highly  successful  tourist 
attraction.   This  has  helped  not  only  in  attracting  new  visitors  and  tour- 
ists into  the  area,  but  has  succeeded  in  generated  public  pride  and  con- 
fidence in  the  community.  A  $2  million  downtown  renewal  project  was 
recently  announced  which  includes  new  city  buildings.  A  new  city  hall 
built  on  air  rights  over  Route  195  is  another  major  Fall  River  innovation. 
The  announcement  that  a  new  shopping  center  would  be  established  in  the 
city  will  also  provide  a  useful  stimulus  to  the  economy. 

In  addition,  the  development  of  a  major  industrial  park  has  also 
been  instrumental  in  helping  the  city  chart  a  new  economic  course.   This 
industrial  park  is  attractively  situated  in  terms  of  highway  access  and 
employee  location.  Area  problems  remain  serious,  and  the  drain  of  tal- 
ented, better  educated  young  people  is  troublesome.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  in  coping  with  the  problems  of  poverty,  raising  educational  stan- 
dards and  in  improving  housing  conditions. 


4.   Gloucester 

The  Gloucester  redevelopment  area  includes  the  city  of  Gloucester  and 
the  towns  of  Rockport  and  Essex.  Although  firmly  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent industrial  center,  and  as  a  suburb  of  Boston,  the  Gloucester-Cape 
Ann  area  also  receives  a  large  influx  of  summertime  residents.   The  per- 
manent population  of  the  redevelopment  area  is  approximately  35,000  persons 
augmented  by  an  estimated  24,000  additional  summer  residents.  In  addition, 
the  area  is  a  popular  day  trip  tourist  attraction,  partly  because  of  the 
road  system  which  not  only  serves  the  area  well  but  is  highly  scenic. 

Much  of  the  area  is  overlain  with  a  thick  granite  cover  which  gave 
rise  in  the  past  to  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  area,  granite 
quarrying.   The  development  of  lower  cost  competitive  products,  particu- 
larly cement,  caused  this  industry  to  decline  and  virtually  disappear 
from  the  area.   Similarly,  in  modern  times,  the  fishing  industry,  which 
had  been  the  basic  staple  of  the  Gloucester  economy,  has  declined  because 
of  technological  and  market  changes.   While  newer  and  more  modern  ports 
and  business  systems  have  been  able  to  cope  with  these  changes,  Gloucester 
has  lagged  in  this  respect.  Although  the  fishing  industry  is  still 
Gloucester's  number  one  industry,  its  decline  in  recent  years  has  been 
responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  economic  problems,  in  the  area.   The 
fishing  industry  includes  both  the  catching  of  fish  and  its  processing. 
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In  addition  to  direct  fish  products  such  as  frozen  fish,  canned  fish  and 
fish  sticks,  related  products  are  manufactured  in  Gloucester  such  as  fish 
meal,  pet  food,  oils  and  glue. 

Investigation  of  the  fishing  segment  of  the  economy  indicated  that 
there  have  been  approximately  1,000-1,200  persons  engaged  in  fishing  in 
the  area,  with  each  job  considered  to  have  generated  approximately  an  ad- 
ditional job  and  a  half  on  the  mainland  in  the  manufacture  of  food  and 
fish  products  from  fish  sources.  Since  1950  the  number  of  fishing  vessels 
declined  from  196  to  approximately  110.  More  important,  the  number  of 
crewmen  declined  from  1,64-3  in  1950  to  770  in  1964-. 

Tourism  and  manufacturing  rank  second  and  third  respectively  in 
Gloucester's  economic  picture.  As  in  most  New  England  shore  communities, 
the  tourist  season  is  short,  and,  although  there  are  over  one  hundred 
hotels,  restaurants  and  other  tourist  facilities  open  in  Gloucester  city 
during  the  summertime,  most  of  these  are  closed  or  underused  for  nine 
months  of  the  year.   Rockport,  whose  largest  industry  is  tourism,  has  128 
hotels,  restaurants  and  other  tourist  facilities. 

Unemployment  has  remained  high  in  the  Gloucester  area  for  the  past 
several  years.  During  these  years  the  average  annual  rate  has  been  over 
10%  reaching  nearly  13%   at  times.  In  December  1967  the  unemployment  rate 
was  10.2%. 

The  City  of  Gloucester  has  undertaken  an  ambitious  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram to  modernize  its  harbor  facilities  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
existing  industries  as  well  as  future  industries  to  develop  in.  the  City. 
The  City  has  made  a  strong  effort  to  promote  an  ocean  ferry  service  pro- 
posed by  the  Canadian  National  Railway  between  Nova  Scotia  and  a  New  England 
terminus.   This  action  would  have  both  industrial  as  well  as  recreational 
importance.  A  major  consideration  in  the  choice  of  Gloucester  as  the  New 
England  terminal  for  this  ferry  service  is  its  favorable  distribution  lo- 
cation for  southern  New  England.  Gloucester  is  located  at  the  northern 
terminus  of  Route  128,  the  circumferential  highway  around  the  Boston  area, 
giving  access  not  only  to  the  core  but  to  outlying  industrial  centers  as 
well. 

Future  prospects  for  Gloucester  lie  in  part  in  a  reactivation  and 
revitalization  of  its  fishing  industry  through  federal  subsidies  for  ship 
construction,  the  development  of  the  fish  meal  market  and  the  establish- 
ment of  marine  research  facilities.  Gloucester  with  its  excellent  harbor 
facilities,  living  amenities,  and  proximity  to  major  universities  is  in 
an  excellent  position  to  attract  marine  research  and  related  industry. 
In  addition  the  area  is  becoming  more  attractive  to  year  round  residents 
who  commute  to  work  elsewhere  in  Greater  Boston.  Finally,  the  possibility 
of  developing  a  modern  industrial  park  should  be  actively  pursued. 
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5.  Lowell 

The  Lowell  redevelopment  area  is  located  approximately  25  miles  north- 
west of  Boston.  In  addition  to  the  central  city  there  are  five  surrounding 
towns  which  comprise  the  redevelopment  area.   The  city's  economic  base  has 
been  ravaged  by  the  loss  of  its  textile  industry.  Between  1950  and  1963, 
Lowell  suffered  a  decline  of  7,500  jobs  in  the  textile  industry,  most  of 
this  occurred  during  the  1950* s. 

Lowell  has  recovered  from  astronomical  unemployment  rates  of  15-20$ 
of  the  labor  force  during  the  worst  of  the  textile  decline  in  the  early 
1950' s  to  an  unemployment  rate  of  approximately  7%   in  early  1967  and 
5.4$  in  December  1967.   Lowell  has  been  successful  in  attracting  new 
industrial  development. into  both  its  older  mill  buildings  and  a  new  in- 
dustrial park.  Furthermore,  the  city  of  Lowell  has  undertaken  an  urban 
renewal  program  which  has  produced  not  only  community  unity  and  a  focus 
for  civic  endeavor  but  also  sites  for  new  commercial  and  industrial  ac- 
tivities. 

The  city  is  served  by  an  excellent  highway  system  which  includes  Inter- 
state Route  4-95,  an  outer  circumferential  around  the  Boston  area;  Route  3, 
an  express  arterial  connecting  the  Merrimack  Valley  in  New  Hampshire  with 
Boston;  Route  93,  an  interstate  expressway  connecting  Boston  and  Manches- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  and  a  spur  connection  between  Route  3,  Route  4-95  and 
Lowell  Center.  These  highways,  all  built  in  the  late  1950' s  and  mid- 
19601  s,  have  significantly  contributed  to  industrial  growth  and  resurgence 
in  Lowell. 

The  intensive  industrial  development  which  occurred  along  Boston1 s 
Route  128  gradually  has  moved  northward  along  the  two  arterial  highways, 
Route  3  and  Route  93,  and  along  the  recently  opened  outer  circumferential 
highway,  Route  4-95.  A  1963  study  of  electronics  workers  in  the  eastern 
Massachusetts  area  showed  a  preponderence  of  these  workers  located  north- 
west of  Boston.  While  most  of  the  very  large  electronics  employers  are  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  city,  they  have  improved  Lowell's  employment  picture. 
Most  of  the  Lowell  area,  particularly  the  three  southern  communities 
Chelmsford,  Billerica  and  Tewksbury,  have  enjoyed  impressive  growth  in 
the  past  15  years  because  of  their  proximity  to  Boston  and  accessibility 
to  Route  128.   These  towns  are  considered  suburbs  both  of  Boston  and  Lowell. 

Employment  prospects  for  Lowell  are  brighter  than  for  most  other  re- 
development areas  because  the  city  is  close  enough  to  Boston  to  participate 
in  the  industrial  expansion  anticipated  on  the  fringes  of  that  metropolitan 
area.  Moreover,  the  area  is  convenient  in  terms  of  commuting  time  to  Boston 
and  other  work  centers  for  residents  unable  to  find  suitable  employment  in 
the  Lowell  area.  Furthermore,  Route  4-95,  running  along  the  Merrimack 
Valley  between  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Haverhill  and  Newburyport,  provides  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  people  and  jobs. 
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6.   New  Bedford 

Together  with  its  sister  Fall  River  area,  the  New  Bedford  area  has 
gained  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  lowest  wage  urban 
areas  in  the  United  States.  Average  U.S.  hourly  earnings  in  early  1964 
were  $2.50,  for  Massachusetts  $2.33  and  for  New  Bedford  $1.93.  Wages  in 
the  area  have  increased  in  recent  years  and  unemployment  declined  to  the 
7%   level  in  early-1967  and  6.5%  in  December  1967  partly  because  of  a  con- 
tinued outmigration  of  employables  as  well  as  wage  and  employment  expan- 
sion in  some  local  industries.  Employment  growth  has  been  in  the  manufac- 
turing section  of  the  economy.   The  area  was  removed  from  the  list  of 
designated  redevelopment  areas  in  1966. 

A  major  disadvantage  which  New  Bedford  faces  is  its  relative  distance 
from  major  markets.  It  is  centrally  located  in  relation  to  Boston,  Cape 
Cod,  and  Providence,  however  it  is  not  close  to  any  of  these  areas  and  is 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  the  corridor  between  Boston,  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. It  has  been  suggested  in  the  past  that  with  its  pool  of  unemployed 
workers  and  long  distance  from  major  markets,  New  Bedford  should  seek  male- 
employing  industries  that  produce  high  value,  low  weight  product.  Unfor- 
tunately the  area  has  not  been  able  to  exercise  selectivity  in  attracting 
industry. 

A  bright  spot  in  New  Bedford's  economic  picture  is  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, especially  scallops.  New  Bedford  has  been  the  exception  to  the 
continuing  downtrend  in  New  England  fishing  activity.  While  other  ports 
and  fishing  fleets  are  declining,  New  Bedford's  fishing  industry  has  ex- 
panded not  only  in  terms  of  total  number  of  fishing  vessels  but  also  in 
terms  of  modern  plants  and  equipment.   Several  new  fishing  trawlers  have 
joined  the  fleet  in  recent  years,  and  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in 
size  and  value  of  New  Bedford's  annual  catch. 

A  major  problem  in  New  Bedford  has  been  the  low  educational  attain- 
ment of  the  citizenry.   On  the  basis  of  1960  census  data,  the  average 
adult  in  Massachusetts  has  almost  completed  high  school,  while  the  av- 
erage adult  in  New  Bedford  has  barely  completed  elementary  school.   The 
limited  number  of  attractive  area  jobs  is  associated  with  a  heavy  out- 
migration from  New  Bedford  by  the  younger  and  more  educated  workers. 
The  loss  of  young  talent  has  diminished  the  size  of  the  desirable  labor 
force  for  new  industry.  It  has  further  tended  to  reduce  the  average 
educational  level  of  the  remaining  population.   This  cycle  of  out- 
migration, low  wages,  low  education  in  New  Bedford  must  be  broken  if 
any  basic  changes  in  the  area' s  composition  and  outlook  are  to  occur. 
The  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Technological  Institute  being  developed 
in  adjacent  Dartmouth  should  have  a  significant  effect  on  breaking  this 
poverty  and  unemployment  cycle.  The  establishment  of  a  community  col- 
lege facility  in  southeastern  Massachusetts  should  also  help  in  this  re- 
gard. More  retraining  efforts  are  also "needed  for  the  large  pool  of 
older,  unskilled,  unemployed  workers. 
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The  city  of  New  Bedford  is  confronted  with  substantial  deterioration 
in  its  physical  plant  both  in  its  private  and  public  sectors.  Deteriora- 
tion and  dilapidation  are  present  in  about  a  quarter  of  all  private  hous- 
ing in  the  city.  Recent  improvements  have  included  the  construction  of  a 
new  hurricane  dam  to  prevent  flooding,  airport  improvements,  a  successful 
industrial  park,  and  inner  city  urban  and  industrial  renewal,  particularly 
near  the  waterfront.   New  Bedford,  however,  remains  a  high  priority  area 
in  Massachusetts  in  its  need  for  broad  scale  attacks  on  human  resource 
problems  and  in  dealing  with  problems  of  physical  blight.  The  efforts  of 
the  city's  anti -poverty  agency  and  its  substantial  urban  renewal  program 
should  be  helpful,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to  upgrade  environmental 
conditions  and  career  opportunities  in  the  area. 


7.   Newburyport 

The  Newburyport  redevelopment  area  includes  the  towns  of  Amesbury, 
Newbury,  Salisbury,  Ipswich,  Rowley,  and  West  Newbury.  Newburyport  is 
known  for  its  colonial  shipbuilding  activity  and  its  former  position  as 
a  major  port.  Amesbury  was  known  for  its  coach  work  and  hats,  and  Salisbury 
for  beaches  and  resorts  serving  northeastern  Massachusetts  and  southern  New 
Hampshire.  In  addition  to  its  famous  beaches,  Ipswich  is  known  for  the 
clams  which  were  harvested  off  its  shores. 

The  area  is  served  by  north-south  Interstate  Route  95,  which  pro- 
vides good  access  to  Boston  for  most  of  the  region.   Despite  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  Newburyport  redevelopment  area,  some  of  these  communities, 
such  as  Ipswich,  West  Newbury  and  Newbury,  are  high  income  exurbs  of  the 
Boston  area. 

Unemployment  in  the  Newburyport  redevelopment  area  has  fluctuated 
during  the  last  few  years  so  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  discern  any 
particular  trend  in  unemployment.  In  1962  it  was  9.3$,  in  1965  it  was 
8.3$.  However,  1963  and  1964-  showed  unemployment  rates  of  11.5$  and 
10.4$  respectively.   During  any  one  year  unemployment  varies  seasonally 
with  the  peaks  normally  occurring  during  the  winter  months.  As  in  many 
other  redevelopment  areas  in  Massachusetts,  this  pattern  reflects  sea- 
sonal unemployment  caused  principally  by  layoff  due  to  summer  tourist 
industries.  In  general  there  is  about  a  100$  variation  in  unemployment 
during  the  course  of  a  year.  As  of  December  1967  the  jobless  rate  had 
declined  to  7.1$. 

Newburyport  has  suffered  from  the  loss  of  a  major  electronics  firm  Which 
at  one  point  accounted  for  more  than  2,700  jobs.  Earlier  basic  industry 
losses  were  in  the  shoe  industry,  once  the  city's  mainstay  in  manufacturing 
which  left  a  legacy  of  low  wage  labor.  In  the  Newburyport  area,  weekly  wage 
levels  in  1965  were  $17.60  below  the  average  weekly  wage  in  Massachusetts. 
Much  of  the  unemployed  labor  force  has  been  able  to  find  work  outside  the 
area;  however,  there  still  remains  a  pool  of  older,  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
workers  who  lost  their  jobs  and  have  been  unable  to  find  comparable  positions 
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The  city  of  Newburyport  has  undertaken  an  urban  renewal  program 
in  its  downtown  area.   When  completed  this  project  is  expected  to 
benefit  the  area  not  only  by  the  production  of  additional  jobs  but 
perhaps  more  importantly,  by  injecting  new  vitality  in  the  central  city. 
Recently,  the  city  council  acted  to  restrict  the  potential  growth  of 
outlying  shopping  centers  so  as  to  strengthen  the  potential  for  the 
central  redevelopment  area.   Newburyport' s  redevelopment  objectives 
include  not  only  commercial  area  renewal  but  also  a  reconstitution  of 
its  waterfront  which  had  been  totally  neglected,  despite  its  seafaring 
tradition. 

The  completion  of  Route  4-95,  the  outer  belt  around  Boston  which 
terminates  in  Salisbury  near  the  towns  of  Newburyport  and  Amesbury, 
should  stimulate  new  economic  development  in  the  Newburyport  area. 
Both  Newburyport  and  Amesbury  have  established  professionally  staffed 
industrial  development  commissions  to  exploit  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  completion  of  Interstate  Routes  95  and  4-95  and  the  consequent 
broadening  of  the  labor  market. 


8.  North  Adams 

Located  in  the  Berkshires  at  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the 
state  adjacent  to  Vermont  and  New  York,  the  North  Adams  area  is  the  most 
distant  redevelopment  area  in  Massachusetts  from  Boston.  Because  of  the 
regional  roadway  system  in  adjacent  New  York  State  which  features  excel- 
lent north-south  highways,  the  area  is  more  oriented  toward  New  York 
than  is  the  case  with  any  other  redevelopment  area  in  Massachusetts. 

The  area  is  centered  around  North  Adams  an  industrial  city  with  a 
population  of  about  20,000  persons.  Adams  with  a  population  of  7,300 
is  principally  a  suburban  community,  and,  because  Williams  College  is 
located  in  the  town,  it  has  a  distinctly  different  character  than  the 
remainder  of  the  redevelopment  area.  The  other  four  towns  in  the  re- 
development area  are  insignificant  in  population:  New  Ashford  has  a 
population  of  about  200;  Savoy,  300;  Florida,  700;  and  Clarksburg,  2,000. 

The  economy  of  the  area  is  heavily  dependent  on  one  major  electron- 
ics manufacturer,  Sprague  Electric  Company  of  North  Adams.   This  company 
has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years,  contributing  to  an  improved  employ- 
ment picture  in  North  Adams  which  lost  its  redevelopment  area  designa- 
tion in  1965.   The  firm  has  also  attracted  other  businesses  which  use 
the  firm's  products  or  act  as  suppliers.  Unemployment  in  February  1968 
was  6.0$  of  the  labor  force. 

East-West  Route  2,  more  popularly  known  as  the  Mohawk  Trail,  con- 
nects the  area  with  Boston,  and  Route  7  traverses  Berkshire  County 
north  and  south.  Unlike  the  redevelopment  areas  of  Province town-Truro, 
Plymouth,  Gloucester,  Newburyport  and  Bourne -War eham,  the  tourist  season 
in  North  Adams  is  much  longer  and  can  almost  be  considered  a  year  round 
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industry.   The  coastal  redevelopment  areas  with  their  high  winter  •un- 
employment rates  resulting  from  seasonal  unemployment  are  basically 
summer  resort  and  recreation  areas.   On  the  other  hand,  North  Adams 
area  offers  a  foliage  season  which  extends  the  summer  tourist  season 
through  the  middle  of  October.  Further,  the  area  has  benefited  from  the 
sharp  increase  in  interest  in  winter  sports,  particularly  skiing.  In 
addition  to  new  ski  centers  which  have  been  developed  in  northwestern 
Massachusetts  and  southern  Vermont,  it  appears  likely  that  at  least  one 
new  major  ski  area  will  be  developed  in  the  North  Adams  area  in  the  near 
future. 

To  further  extend  the  tourist  season,  hunting  fills  in  between  fol- 
age  and  skiing.   Thus,  the  area's  tourist  industry  does  not  exhibit  the 
seasonal  unemployment  pattern  typical  in  coastal  recreation  areas. 


9.  Plymouth 

Recent  encouraging  events  in  Plymouth  suggest  that  Plymouth  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  economically  viable  area  with  excellent  prospects 
for  permanent  de-designation.   The  selection  of  Plymouth  as  the  site 
for  a  $65  million  atomic  energy  plant  for  electrical  power,  and  an- 
nounced reconversion  of  the  Cordage  Plant  complex  which  had  been 
steadily  declining  in  condition  and  employment,  are  major  economic 
milestones  for  the  area. 

A  major  improvement  in  the  tax  base  because  of  the  atomic  plant 
could  stimulate  substantial  private  sector  economic  development.  In 
addition  to  these  outside  forces  which  have  come  to  bear  on  Plymouth, 
the  community  has  sponsored  the  development  of  an  industrial  park  and 
has  already  received  definite  commitments  as  well  as  numerous  inquiries 
for  sites.   These  recent  events  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  area 
should  stress  industrial  development,  and  give  second  priority  to 
tourist  development. 

Major  construction  projects  have  been  initiated  toward  renovating 
the  harbor  for  use  by  pleasure  craft.  A  major  harbor  project  by  the 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  includes  construction  of  a  breakwater  and 
an  improved  turning  basin.  Related  town  projects  include  the  re- 
habilitation of  existing  piers  and  wharfs  to  increase  the  docking 
capacity  for  pleasure  boats. 

Plymouth's  unemployment  rate  of  approximately  10%  has  been  stable 
for  several  years.  In  December  1967  the  jobless  rate  was  ^^.U%^      One 
problem  which  Plymouth  faces  along  with  other  redevelopment  areas  is 
that  its  unemployed  labor  pool  contains  many  older,  unskilled  workers 
who  have  been  displaced  as  industries  with  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
labor  requirements  have  left  the  area.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  new  influx  of  manufacturing  industries  into  Plymouth  in  the  indus- 
trial park  and  the  Cordage  area  will  absorb  part  of  this  reservoir  of 
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ohe  unemployed.   A  major  problem  in  Plymouth  has  been  a  lack  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities.   The  town  recently  received  an  EDA  public  facilities 
grant  for  the  construction  of  such  treatment  facilities. 


1 0 .   Provincetown-Truro 

This  area  is  unique  among  redevelopment  areas  within  Massachusetts. 
Although  the  total  permanent  population  of  Provincetown  and  Truro  is 
only  Uf 4-00  and  has  not  increased  in  several  years,  the  area  has  become 
world  famous  as  a  cultural  center.  The  establishment  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  which  includes  most  of  the  towns  of  Provincetown  and 
Truro  has  expanded  the  seasonal  population.   The  principal  area  problem 
is  seasonal  unemployment;  winter  unemployment  has  ranged  between  15%- 
20%  in  recent  years.   In  December  1967  the  unemployment  rate  reached  a 
critical  28.3%  in  a  labor  force  of  1,500  persons. 

The  only  industry  of  consequence  in  Provincetown  has  been  the  fish- 
ing industry.  However,  this  industry  is  declining  in  Massachusetts,  and 
in  Provincetown  the  decline  has  been  even  more  pronounced. 

Despite  the  problems  created  by  its  seasonality,  it  appears  that 
the  greatest  economic  potential  of  the  area  lies  in  tourism  and  asso- 
ciated business  activities.   The  increase  in  vacationers  is  being  matched 
by  construction  of  new  motels  and  small  rental  facilities  and  by  the 
gradual  conversion  of  homes  into  rooming  houses  and  business  buildings. 
Provincetown  has  had  some  success  in  extending  its  tourist  season  which 
throughout  most  of  Cape  Cod  runs  from  June  through  August.  Although  a 
number  of  other  areas  on  the  Cape  have  also  displayed  increased  tourist 
activity  during  spring  and  fall  weekends,  Provincetown  has  had  more  suc- 
cess than  most  in  attracting  weekend  and  week  long  visitors  outside  the 
summer  months.   The  development  and  enlarging  of  cultural  facilities  has 
been  one  reason  for  this  extension.  Another  reason  is  the  heavy  con- 
centration of  tourist  facilities  of  all  types  in  one  area  on  the  Cape. 
Thus,  an  off-season  visitor  to  the  Cape  is  quite  likely  to  come  to 
Provincetown  partially  because  of  its  remoteness,  but  the  more  likely 
attraction  is  the  availability  of  off-season  facilities  which  remain 
open  for  much  of  the  year. 

The  future  of  Provincetown  probably  lies  in  full  utilization  of 
its  assets  for  increasing  its  tourist  revenues  during  the  summer 
season.   A  problem  still  remains  as  the  winter  unemployment.   The 
Area  Development  Center  has  worked  with  local  residents  on  a  proposal 
to  capitalize  on  the  area's  cultural  base  by  developing  a  year  round 
school  and  center  for  the  performing  arts.  If  the  proposed  population 
of  the  area  remains  constant,  it  may  be  possible  that  tourist  growth 
with  an  expanded  season,  some  small  service  industries  and  the  proposed 
center  could  employ  most  of  the  labor  force  throughout  the  year.   The 
seasonal  expansion  in  employment  during  the  summer  months  could  be  met 
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to  an  even  greater  extent  by  recruiting  college  students.   The  economic 
future  of  Provincetown-Truro  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  development  planning  and  programming  should  encompass  all  of 
Barnstable  County. 
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CHAPTER  III.      TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
CONTRACT  SERVICES:      1967-1968 

The  continuing  technical  assistance  services  provided  by  the  Area 
Development  Center  through  Contract  Cc-6111  for  the  last  reporting  pe- 
riod encompassed  a  wide  range  of  counseling,  advisory  and  research  ac- 
tivities which  fall  within  five  general  categories: 

1 .  Business  Counseling 

2.  Development  Opportunity  Studies 

3.  Assistance  to  Public  Agencies  and  Officials 

4..   Research  and  Advisory  Assistance  to  Development  Organizations 
5.   Informational,  Conference,  Program  Development  Activity  and 
Administration 

The  classification,  Development  Opportunity  Studies,  describes  rela- 
tively formal  development  and  promotional  research  and  programming  analyses, 
including  feasibility  studies,  intended  to  support  implementation  of  the 
planning  objectives  of  designated  areas  as  supplements  to  local  resources. 
Less  formal  kinds  of  support  are  covered  under  Research  and  Advisory 
Assistance  to  Development  Organizations,  e.g.,  Industrial  Development  Com- 
missions, Chambers  of  Commerce.  Assistance  rendered  by  the  Center  to 
state,  regional  and  federal  agencies  is  described  under  Assistance  to  Pub- 
lic Agencies  and  Officials,  while  Business  Counseling  involves  direct  ad- 
vice to  or  on  behalf  of  private  business  firms. 

During  the  past  sixteen  months  of  the  final  reporting  period,  forty- 
four  separate  assistance  activities  may  be  distinguished  from  other,  more 
generalized,  undifferentiated  informational  services.  As  shown  in  TABLE  III, 
these  forty-four  activities  were  distributed  among  eight  redevelopment 
areas,  the  two,  major  proposed  economic  development  districts  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  EDA  Northeastern  Area  Office,  Portland,  Maine,  and  such  multi- 
state,  regional  bodies  as  the  New  England  Regional  Commission  and  the 
New  England  Council.   Project  Activity,  as  enumerated  in  Table  II, 
included  two  cases  of  assistance  through  Development  Opportunity 
Studies,  twelve  cases  of  Research  and  Advisory  Assistance  to  Development 
Organizations;  nine  cases  of  Assistance  to  Public  Agencies  and  Officials, 
and  nineteen  business  counseling  cases. 

Although  many  of  these  project  activities  were  undertaken  for  mul- 
tiple objectives,  Table  III  indicates  the  center  effort  by  principal 
objective.   The  expansion  of  diversification  of  existing  economic 
activity  was  the  principal  objective  of  eleven  cases.  New  venture 
development  in  the  sense  of  either  new  products  or  services  or  the 
effort  to  bring  new  enterprise  to  designated  areas  characterized 
four  cases;  while  the  strengthening  of  existing  firms  with  operational 
problems  was  the  primary  objective  of  four  cases.   Three  business  firms 
in  serious  difficulty  were  aided  in  efforts  to  save  existing  jobs. 
In  one  instance,  the  Center  allocated  support  in  documenting  an  EDA 
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public  facilities  grant  application.   In  twenty-one  projects,  assis- 
tance was  directed  toward  research  or  counseling  for  program  and 
development  planning. 

Similarly,  Table  IV  groups  the  recipients  of  assistance  according 
to  industrial  or  other  appropriate  category.   By  far  the  largest  cate- 
gory was  development  agencies  (20),  miscellaneous  products  (3),  food 
products  (3),  electronics  and  electrical  machinery  (2),  tourist  services 
and  facilities  (2),  local  government  (l),  textile  products  (1),  import- 
export  trade  (l),  construction  materials  (l),  retail  services  (1), 
and  chemical  products  (1). 

By  tabulation  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  performed,  Table 
V  shows  six  instances  emphasizing  feasibility  analysis,  and  seven 
instances  where  assistance  primarily  involved  fipancing  and  financial 
planning.   Next  in  order  at  six  apiece,  were  documentation  of  need  and 
aid  in  preparing  EDA  applications.   Eight  cases  sressed  assistance  in 
locating  appropriate  industrial  site  locations.   Other  categories  were 
analysis  of  operating  management  practices  (3),  investigation  of 
development  potentials  U) ,  aid  in  personnel  problems  (2),  manufacturers 
facilities  and  systems  analysis  (1),  feasibility  analysis  (1),  market 
research  on  specific  product  or  service  potential  (1),  and  manpower 
development  (1).   It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  above  classifications 
are  rather  arbitrary,  for  many  of  the  specific  instances  of  project 
activity  required  a  variety  of  kinds  of  assistance  and  objectives,  as 
illustrated  by  an  examination  of  the  scope  and  results  of  project 
services. 


A.   Business  Counseling 

Counseling  assistance  was  provided  to  nineteen  small  business  firms 
with  an  initial  total  of  639  employees,  exclusive  of  out-of-area  firms 
assisted  by  locational  and  plant  requirement  analysis.   The  largest  firm 
had  225  employees,  two  other  firms  had  100  or  more  workers,  and  all 
others  had  less  than  50  employees,  of  which  six  employed  less  than  20 
persons.   Business  counseling  involved  approximately  J+5%   of  project 
effort.  As  indicated  in  Table  VI,  the  aggregate,  potential,  three- 
year  increase  in  employment  in  designated  areas  for  counseled  firms 
is  1,770  jobs.   Brief  summaries  of  counseling  assistance,  and  actual 
anticipated  results  are  provided  in  the  following  case  abstracts. 

CASE  1 :  Marketing  and  Financial  Feasibility  Analyses  in  Support 
of  New  House  Siding  Product 

Problem:   Recently  organized  manufacturer  was  referred  to  the  Center 
by  the  Massachusetts  EDA  Field  Coordinators  for  assistance  in  preparing 
an  EDA  business  loan  application. 

Work  Performed:   After  a  preliminary  investigation  indicated 
extraordinary  market  receptivity  to  the  product,  a  very  substantial 
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amount  of  time  and  effort  was  invested  by  the  Center  in  undertaking  a 
detailed  market  analysis  and  forecast  for  the  product.   Market  research, 
including  product  appraisal  by  a  number  of  potential  users,  indicated 
that  the  product  could  compete  most  successfully  with  aluminum  siding  in 
New  England  in  a  multi-million  dollar  annual  market.   The  New  England 
market  was  selected  as  the  basis  for  analysis  because  of  the  relative 
age  of  residential  housing  in  the  region — only  J+.3%   of  New  England  homes 
had  been  constructed  in  the  past  ten  years,  compared  with  a  national 
average  of  29%.      Moreover,  the  new  product,  potentially  available  in  a 
wide  range  of  colors,  closely  resembled  the  traditional  clapboard  used 
as  siding  in  New  England,  with  the  added  advantage  of  indefinite 
usable  life,  because  of  weather  and  fungus-proof  and  non-fading 
characteristics.   Market  research  also  suggested  for  maximum  accept- 
ability the  necessity  of  a  design  revision  to  limit  the  siding  panels 
to  the  traditional  width  for  wooden  siding.   Final  resolution  of  the 
problem  of  market  price  is  in  turn  dependent  upon  a  thorough  examination 
of  production  costs,  including  the  underlying  issues  of  working  capital 
and  capital  investment  for  plant  and  machinery.   This  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  EDA  Massachusetts  Field  Office  for  consideration,  while 
further  work  was  undertaken  in  appraising  financing  requirements  and 
projections  for  private  bank  and  EDA  loan  considerations,  including 
consideration  of  basic  marketing  and  production  strategy,  e.g.,  whether 
to  limit  initial  production  to  one  color  line  or  to  launch  several  color 
lines  simultaneously.   For  reasons  of  minimizing  unit  costs,  the  Center 
recommended  the  initial  reduction  of  production  to  a  single-color  line. 

Results.   Acceptance  of  basic  findings  and  recommendations  by  manu- 
facturer, while  awaiting  results  of  EDA  review  of  market  report  and  com- 
pletion of  Center  analysis  and  justification  of  financing  needs,  with 
additional  assistance  being  provided  in  exploring  other  private  sources 
of  financing  and  equity  capital.  Prospects  are  considered  excellent, 
with  an  increase  of  50  jobs  in  manufacturing  employment  forecase  over 
the  next  three  years. 

CASE  2:  Assistance  in  Financing  and  Financial  Planning  for  Plant 
Expansion  to  Very  Small,  High  Technology  Level  Manufacturer 

Problem:  Very  small,  three-employees,  manufacturer  of  custom,  electronic 
photo-finishing  equipment  requested  assistance  from  the  Center  in  re- 
solving severe  overextension  of  current  financial  structure,  complicated 
by  location  of  facilities  in  a  new,  but  inadequate  and  uncompleted  buil- 
ding. 

Work  Performed:   The  plant  requirements  and  financial  structure 
of  the  firm  were  analyzed,  resulting  in  recommendations  for  the  need  for 
new  equity  and  working  capital  and  the  renting  of  new  plant  facilities, 
rather  than  further  investment  in  completing  the  existing,  inadequate 
building. 
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Results:   Uncertain.  Further  assistance  provided  in  the  way  of 
assisting  management  in  negotiations  with  local  banks,  but  high-risk 
high  cost  nature  of  production  unattractive  to  banking  sources.  Man- 
agement is  reluctant  to  move  from  existing  plant  facilities.   No  outcome, 
as  yet,  on  possible  development  of  new  equity  capital.   If  firm  achieves 
needed  stabilization,  the  estimated  three  year  employment  growth  potential 
is  ten  jobs. 

CASE  3:   Technical  Assistance  to  Rapidly  Growing  Manufacturer  of 
Microwave  Circuitry  for  Overall  Manufacturing  and  Production  Systems 

Problem:  Management  requested  assistance  in  improving  production 
control  systems,  and  in  solving  financing  and  marketing  problems  associated 
with  rapid  expansion. 

Work  Performed:   Engaged  in  a  highly  competitive  market,  analysis  in- 
dicated that  the  firm  has  enjoyed  a  history  of  stability  and  growth  and 
promised  solid,  future  growth.  Assistance  was  provided  in  analyzing  pro- 
duction systems  and  costs,  with  particular  attention  to  inventory  control. 

Results:  Basic  recommendations,  including  the  hiring  of  a  sales  en- 
gineer, were  adopted  by  management.   Growth  prospects  remain  excellent, 
with  management  continuing  policy  of  hiring  and  providing  in-service  train- 
ing for  new  employees.  A  minimum  increase  of  twenty-five  additional  jobs 
is  expected  within  one  to  two  years. 

CASE  4-5   Broad  Management  Counseling  to  Manufacturer  of  Multi-Layer 
Printed  Circuitry 

Problem:   Recently  organized  firm  requested  broad-scale  counseling 
for  a  number  of  management  problems  in  administrative  organization,  finan- 
cial planning,  production  planning,  pricing  policy,  marketing  and  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  sources  of  equity  capital,  including  help  in  pre- 
paring an  SBA  lean  application. 

Work  Performed:   Technical  assistance  was  provided,  but,  in  the  course 
of  counseling,  the  prevalence  of  excessive  conflict  among  management  per- 
sonnel was  noted.   When  management  displayed  reluctance  to  accept  and  im- 
plement counseling  recommendations — including  needed  personnel  changes — 
counseling  was  suspended,  and  prospects  for  survival  of  the  firm  were 
considered  poor.   Some  months  later,  however,  top  management  accomplished 
a  basic  reorganization  which  reconciled  factional  disagreements  and  elim- 
inated personality  conflicts  by  changes  in  middle-management  personnel. 

Results:   Continuing  implementation  of  counseling  recommendations  and 
management  reorganization  appear  to  have  achieved  needed  stabilization. 
Growth  prospects  are  good,  with  substantial  new  orders  and  a  reasonable 
employment  growth  forecast  of  30  new  jobs  within  two  to  three  years. 
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CASE  5-      Technical  Assistance  to  Stabilize  Deteriorating  Prospects 
of  Medium-Size  Plastics  Manufacturer 

Problem:  Plastics  manufacturer  which  had  been  the  recipient  of  EDA 
business  loan  was  referred  by  the  local  industrial  development  commission 
which  feared  the  permanent  loss  of  approximately  100  jobs  to  the  community. 

Work  Performed:  Preliminary  analysis  indicated  a  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation  traceable  to  high  labor  costs,  high  labor  turnover,  excessive 
scrappage,  excessive  down  time  on  equipment,  poor  machine  maintenance,  and 
inadequate  technical  supervision.  During  the  period  of  initial  counseling, 
production  was  reduced  from  three  to  a  single  shift,  and  employment  dropped 
to  4.0  workers.  Further  investigation  revealed  a  need  for  financial  planning 
due  to  an  excessive  debt  structure  and  the  failure  of  the  company  to  show  a 
profit  in  the  most  recent  three  years.   Recommendations  were  developed  for 
wage  policy,  labor  relations,  personnel  management  and  supervisory  needs 
and  practices.  When  management  displayed  lack  of  interest  in  implementing 
counseling  recommendations,  further  counseling  was  suspended. 

Results:  Most  recently,  mamangement  responded  by  engaging  a  new  plant 
manager  who  has  initiated  the  implementation  of  counseling  recommendations. 
Employment,  which  had  dropped  to  35  workers,  has  increased  to  1$  with  the 
re-establishemtn  of  a  second  production  shift.  Prospects,  although  still 
not  fully  stabilized,  have  improved,  and,  if  this  trend  continues,  an  em- 
ployment forecast  of  an  additional  100-150  jobs  could  be  realized  within 
three  years. 

CASE  6:   Technical  Assistance  for  Plant  Expansion,  Financing  and 
Financial  Planning  to  Manufacturer  of  Plastic  Insert  Moulding 

Problem:  Referred  by  the  local  industrial  development  commission, 
this  firm  required  assistance  in  expansion  planning. 

Work  Performed:  Preliminary  counseling  revealed  a  need  for  greatly 
expanded  plant  facilities,  but  serious  problems  associated  with  financial 
planning,  including  working  capital  and  reduction  of  over-extended  debt 
structure  are  prerequisites  to  accomplishing  the  proposed  expansion.  Coun- 
seling was  provided  in  improving  financial  records  and  installing  financial 
planning  techniques,  and  an  exploration  of  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  local  banks,  the  local  development  corporation, 
EDA  and  SBA  was  undertaken.  A  financial  feasibility  analysis  for  expansion 
was  completed.  All  procedural  recommendations  were  adopted  by  management. 
Negotiations  for  locating  a  new  plant  in  the  local  EDA  industrial  park  were 
initiated  and  assisted  during  counseling.  Assistance  was  provided  in  pre- 
paring and  documenting  an  EDA  business  loan  application. 

Results:  Negotiations  successfully  concluded  for  construction  of  a 
new  plant  in  the  local  industrial  park.  An  EDA  business  loan  ($124,000) 
was  approved.  Future  prospects  are  excellent,  with  sales  volume  expected 
to  triple  within  three  years,  and  new  employment  amounting  to  a  minimum  of 
100  jobs  forecast  for  the  same  period. 
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CASE  7:   Technical  Assistance  to  Stabilize  Deteriorating  Prospects  of 
Precision  Machinery  Manufacturer 

Problem:  A  small  firm,  referred  to  the  Center  by  a  stockholder  con- 
nected with  another  firm  which  had  received  counseling  assistance,  was  in 
serious  difficulty  with  respect  to  cash  flow  and  working  capital  and  needed 
additional  production  equipment. 

Work  Performed:  Assistance  was  provided  in  developing  financial  and 
production  controls,  and  in  preparing  a  financial  analysis  in  support  of 
an  SBA  loan  application.  During  the  course  of  counseling,  the  eight  em- 
ployees purchased  80%   of  the  company's  stock,  providing  a  new  infusion  of 
equity  capital.  The  unusual  ownership  pattern,  however,  caused  an  impasse 
in  making  effective  management  decisions.  When  counseling  efforts  to  assist 
in  defining  management  goals  and  objectives  resulting  in  unwillingness  to 
implement  counseling  recommendations,  further  assistance  was  suspended. 

Results:   Business  failure. 

CASE  8:   Exploration  of  Feasibility  of  Utilizing  Water-Front  Mill 
Buildings  for  Oceanographic  and  Marine  Science  Research  or  Related  Marine 
Industry 

Problem:   The  Plymouth  Industrial  Commission,  on  behalf  of  new  owners, 
concerned  with  vacant  mill  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  requested  the  Center  to  undertake  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  converting  the  mill  buildings  and  site  to  oceanographic  and 
marine  research  facilities  or  marine  research-related  industry. 

Work  Performed:   Originally  this  was  considered  as  a  request  for  a 
development  opportunity  study,  but  such  a  research  project  would  have  been 
inappropriate  without  a  more  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  development  ob- 
jective, essentially  as  business  counseling  for  the  benefit  of  the  real 
estate  firm  now  having  title  to  the  mill  properties.   Research  and  con- 
sultation with  marine  scientists  disclosed  extremely  unpromising  prospects 
for  realizing  the  stated  development  objectives  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Foremost  was  the  fact  that  a  Plymouth  location  offers  little  inducement 
for  marine  and  oceanographic  research  in  view  of  the  major  installation  at 
nearby  Woods  Hole  on  Cape  Cod;  marine  research  is  dependent  heavily  upon 
federal  funding  and  no  special  justification  could  be  postulated  for  sup- 
port of  a  competing  facility  in  Plymouth.   Secondly,  marine  research  ships 
require  a  minimum  harbor  channel  depth  of  forty  feet  which  is  not  feasible 
for  Plymouth  Harbor;  moreover,  substantial  ship  repair  facilities  and  so- 
phisticated repair  facilities  for  complex  electronic  gear  are  important 
prerequisites.   Similarly  no  locational  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of 
oceanographic  and  other  marine  research  instruments  are  discernible  in 
Plymouth;  product  manufacture  now  centers  around  Route  128  in  Metropolitan 
Boston  and  LaJolla,  California,  and  proximity  to  a  marine  research  center 
is  not  a  particular  requirement  of  such  manufacturing  which  is  highly  spe- 
cialized and  serves  a  limited  market. 
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Results:  On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions,  the  Plymouth  Industrial 
Commission  and  the  real  estate  firm  were  advised  not  to  expend  resources 
for  an  unlikely  development  object,  and  have  concentrated  successfully 
in  promoting  industrial  utilization  of  the  mill  structures  by  other, 
more  appropriate  industries. 

CASE  9:  Preliminary  Financial  Counseling  for  a  Food  Processing  Firm 

Problem:   Referred  by  the  local  industrial  development  commission,  a 
small  food  processing  and  packaging  firm  was  assisted  in  order  to  stabilize 
employment  prospects  and  explore  potential  growth. 

Work  Performed:   Counseling  included  consideration  of  financial  problems, 
including  working  capital  and  cash  flow.   Reluctance  to  disclose  necessary 
financial  data  and  resistance  to  tentative  recommendations  resulted  in 
suspension  of  counseling  assistance. 

Results:   Counseling  suspended.  Firm  sill  operating.  Prospects 
for  employment  growth  are  poor. 

CASE  10  to  15:   Technical  Assistance  on  Behalf  of  Plymouth 
Industrial  Development  Commission  in  Assisting  Firms  to  Define 
Location  and  Financial  Needs 

Problem:   Six  manufacturing  firms,  rated  as  likely  prospects  for 
location  in  the  EDA -assisted  Plymouth  Industrial  Park  were  referred  by 
the  Plymouth  Industrial  Development  Commission  for  consideration  of  site 
survey  and  industrial  location  needs  analysis,  evaluation  of  plant 
financing  requirements  and  determination  of  appropriate  sources  of 
financing.   Three  firms  currently  operate  plants  in  Plymouth;  three  were 
out-of-area  industries  weighing  the  advantages  of  constructing  branch 
plant  facilities  in  Plymouth. 

Work  Performed:   CASE  10,  a  manufacturer  of  metal  products,  has 
substantially  increased  its  business  volume  in  the  past  three  years, 
but  its  most  pressing  problem  is  the  need  to  finance  new  equipment 
purchases  which  would  enable  employment  to  double  in  its  present 
facility  from  30  to  sixty  persons.  Assistance  was  provided  in 
negotiating  and  documenting  a  pending  SBA  loan  application,  with  a 
recommendation  that  a  move  to  the  industrial  park  be  deferred  for  up 
to  two  years.   CASE  11,  a  food  processing  firm,  exhibited  similar 
problems  with  a  similar  result.   Overcommitted  on  sales  orders,  this 
industry  immediately  needed  additional  working  capital.  Counseling 
included  assistance  in  negotiating  new  financing,  while  consideration 
of  construction  of  new  plant  facilities  has  been  temporarily  deferred. 
CASE  12,  another  local  firm,  upon  preliminary  counseling  was  determined 
to  be  a  totally  inappropriate  candidate  for  plant  expansion,  lacking 
resources  and  market  prospects  to  support  such  a  major  investment. 
CASE  13,  out-of-area  sporting  goods  manufacturer,  required  the  pre- 
paration of  locational  data  and  plant  financing  alternatives;  final 
decision  as  to  construction  and  location  of  branch  plant  not  yet 
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resolved.   CASE  U,  out-of-area  plastics  packaging  manufacturer,  re- 
quired preparation  of  locational  data,  labor  market  information  and 
location  of  branch  plant  not  yet  resolved.   CASE  15,  out-of-area 
chemical  products  manufacturer,  required  analysis  of  locational  re- 
quirements and  plant  financing  alternatives;  final  decision  as  to  con- 
struction and  location  of  branch  plant  not  yet  resolved. 

Results:   Locational  decisions  for  branch  plants  pending  for  three 
firms;  one  firm  assisted  to  expand  in  present  plant;  one  firm  assisted 
in  resolving  immediate  financial  problems;  one  firm  determined  not  to 
have  potential  for  expansion  in  forseeable  future. 

CASE  16:   Financial  Planning  Assistance  to  Textile  Products  Manu- 
facturer 

Problem:   This  firm,  employing  over  200  workers,  had  received  prior 
counseling  from  the  Center,  and  requested  further  counseling  in  resolving 
severe  financial  overextension  which  threatened  both  stability  and 
potential  growth.  Although  profits  had  increased  annually  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  firm  was  under-capitalized,  paying  excessive  rates  for 
working  capital  loans. 

Work  Performed:  Assistance  provided  included  a  detailed  financial 
analysis  and  forecast,  and  exploration  of  the  feasibility  of  an  SBA  loan 
or  refinancing  of  existing  commercial  debt.  When  local  banking  sources 
proved  unwilling  to  participate,  management  was  assisted  in  negotiating 
with  a  major  Boston  commercial  bank.  Counseling  recommendations  urged 
vigorous  efforts  to  reduce  inventories,  and,  if  necessary,  to  reduce 
working  capital  debt  by  temporary  retrenchment  in  production.  Management 
was  also  advised  to  initiate  financial  planning  procedures,  improved 
market  forecasting  and  product  development,  and  improved  inventory  and 
purchasing  control.   On  a  more  long-term  basis  management  was  also 
advised  to  expand  its  family-member  board  of  directors  to  include  an 
outside  financial  expert. 

Results:   Banking  sources  proved  unwilling  to  participate  in  SBA 
loan  until  retrenchment  and  effective  revision  of  financial  policies. 
Firm  has  now  adopted  retrenchment  policy,  which  is  expected  to  relieve 
cash  flow  pressure.  Prospects,  once  financial  reorganization  is  achieved 
and  financial  planning  discipline  is  enforced,  are  considered  excellent, 
with  an  employment  increase  of  75  jobs  forecast  over  the  next  three  years. 

CASE  17:   Locational  Counseling  for  Manufacturer  Seeking  Brank  Plant 
Location  in  Redevelopment  Areas  South  of  Boston 

Problem:   Long-established,  small  manufacturer  of  photo  mountings, 
employing  low-skill  labor  requested  assistance  in  identifying  appropriate 
location  for  branch  plant  expansion  in  redevelopment  areas  in  Southeastern 
Massachusetts. 

Work  Performed:   Counseling  primarily  involved  acquainting  management 
with  available  sites  and  facilities  in  appropriate  locations,  and  in 
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analyzing  plant  and  equipment  financing  requirements,  including  sources 
of  financing. 

Result:   Decision  by  management  not  to  relocate. 

CASE  18:   Counseling  for  Plastics  Manufacturer  in  Planning  Proposed 
Expansion 

Problem:  Rapid  increase  in  business  volume  by  established  manu- 
facturer of  vinyls  and  other  plastic  products,  compelled  attention  to 
the  planning  of  new  plant  facilities. 

Work  Performed:  Assistance  included  identification  of  appropriate 
plant  location,  sources  of  expansion  financing,  evaluation  of  lease  and 
construction  alternatives,  and  projections  of  cash  flow  and  other  pro 
forma  financial  statements. 

Results:  Relocation  of  new  plant  to  redevelopment  area  anticipated 
within  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  Employment  increase  of  up  to  175 
new  jobs  forecast  over  next  three  years. 

CASE  19:   Analysis  of  Locational  and  Labor  Market  Requirements  for 
Manufacturer  of  Electronic  Components  Planning  a  Branch  Plant  in  a  Re- 
development Area 

Problem:  '  At  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Development  and  the  industrial  development  commission  of  a  small  town 
in  a  designated  area,  the  Center  provided  counseling  assistance  to  a  manu- 
facturer of  high  quality  solid  state  and  other  electronic _ components  seek- 
ing an  appropriate  site  for  a  branch  plant  production  facility. 

Work  Performed:  Because  of  the  importance  of  assembly  skills  to  the 
production  process,  the  firm  was  especially  anxious  to  measure  the  full- 
time  and  part-time  availability  in  the  labor  market  of  female  employees. 
This  question,  plus  the  associated  problem  of  operating  a  multi-shift  op- 
eration in  a  semi -rural  area,  also  required  an  appraisal  of  time-distance 
relationships  between  potential  sites,  worker  residence  and  major,  exis- 
ting highways.   Counseling  included  identification  of  a  satisfactory  site, 
and  examination  of  labor  force  availability  and  composition  for  areas  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  by 
automobile.  Data  was  developed  and  transposed  to  travel  time  maps. 

Results:  Final  decision  as  to  the  construction  of  the  branch  plant 
is  pending,  but  firm  is  currently  negotiating  to  acquire  the  recommended 
site.  If  development  planning  is  concluded  successfully,  the  minimum  new 
employment  potential  within  two  to  three  years  is  /+00  jobs. 


B.   Development  Opportunity  Studies 

Two  development  opportunity  studies  were  completed  by  the 
Center  during  the  reporting  period.   Involving  approximately  20$ 
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of  project  effort,  these  studies  stressed  the  preparation  of  useful 
development  guidelines  and  materials  rather  than  research  for  publication. 
One  provided  recommendations  for  tourist  marketing  policies  and  strategies 
for  a  major,  new  tourist  facility.   The  other  encompassed  the  preparation 
of  an  advertising  promotion  program  with  particular  emphasis  upon  an 
EDA-assisted  industrial  park. 


1 .   Fall  River:   U.S.S.  Massachusetts  Tourist  Marketing  Study 

Problem:   On  the  basis  of  an  earlier,  preliminary  study  and  coun- 
seling guidance  provided  by  the  Center  at  the  request  of  the  EDA  Field 
Coordinators,  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  Memorial  Committee,  Inc., 
requested  a  development  opportunity  study  directed  towards  analysis  of 
the  tourist  marketing  potential  for  the  World  War  II  battleship  now 
permanently  berthed  in  Fail  River.  Inasmuch  as  this  facility  in  two 
years  had  become  a  major  tourist  and  economic  factor  in  the  Fall  River 
redevelopment  area,  the  Center  proceeded  with  the  study  which  was 
intended  to  develop  concrete  recommendations  for  optimizing  the 
economic  value  of  the  installation. 

In  three  years,  between  1964.  and  1967,  the  battleship  Massachusetts 
had  attracted  over  370,000  tourists,  generating  direct  employment  for 
ten  full-time  persons  and  forty  part-time  personnel,  with  a  payroll  for 
the  period  of  $91,000  and  admissj ons  income  of  $270,000.   Moreover,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  had  appropriated  $75,000  for  a  World  War  II 
memorial  on  board  the  ship.   The  development  opportunity  study  estimated 
the  current  import  value  of  the  tourist  facility  to  the  area  at  $3,000,000 
annually. 

Work  Performed:   The  study  utilized  a  detailed  tourist  questionnaire 
distributed  on  selected  dates,  the  cost  for  which  was  incurred  by  the 
U.S.S.  Massachusetts  organization.  Drawing  upon  data  obtained  through 
the  questionnaire  the  report  evaluated  the  kinds  of  visitors,  their 
geographical  distribution,  initial  sources  of  information  about  the 
vessel,  the  utility  of  various  advertising  and  promotional  media,  and 
the  impressions,  preferences  and  complaints  of  tourists  concerning  the 
installation.  A  number  of  recommendations  were  presented,  ranging  from 
ship  maintenance  and  sanitation,  organized  tours,  food  service,  to 
general,  summer  and  off-season  promotion  policies. 

The  preliminary  findings  of  the  study  were  presented  at  a  dinner 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  Memorial  Committee,  Inc., 
which  was  attended  by  area  officials  and  business  leaders,  including 
the  Greater  Fall  River  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Because  of  the  interest 
generated  by  the  report,  the  meeting  was  also  attended  by  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Historic  Ships  Organization  (U.S.S.  Alabama, 
U.S.S.  North  Carolina,  U.S.S.  Olympia,  U.SoSo  Texas,  and  the  Canadian 
H.M.C.S.  Haida)  who  reacted  to  the  report  and  exchanged  administrative 
and  promotional  experience  with  the  Fall  River  sponsors.  As  each  of 
these  snips  is  a  war  memorial  and  tourist  attraction  of  significance 
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to  their  locations,  the  report  was  received  as  an  important  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  Fall  River,  but  also  as  a  program  model  for  other  his- 
toric ships. 

Results:  Study  and  report  received  with  enthusiasm  by  area  of- 
ficials and  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  Memorial  Committee,  Inc.,  who  are 
now  utilizing  the  report  as  a  guide  for  tourist  promotion  strategy. 


2.   Plymouth'  Industrial  Park  Advertising  Promotion  Study 

Problem:   The  Plymouth  Industrial  Development  Commission  has 
sponsored  an  industrial  park  with  EDA  assistance  for  engineering  design 
and  public  facilities,  including  a  grant  of  $1,056,4-00  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  municipal  sewage  treatment  facility.  It  comprises  200 
acres,  with  a  potential  expansion  of  an  additional  4-00  acres.   Since 
successful  development  of  the  industrial  park  remove  Plymouth  per- 
manently from  the  category  of  a  designated  redevelopment  area, 
assistance  to  this  resource  has  received  high  priority  from  the  Area 
Development  Center.  As  related  in  the  report  on  business  counseling 
activity,  a  substantial  effort  has  been  made  to  assist  the  P.I.D.C. 
in  analyzing  location,  plant  and  financed  requirements. 

Work  Performed:   The  Center  assisted  the  development  of  this  fa- 
cility through  two  studies  of  limited  scope  and  the  design  of  an  ad- 
vertising promotion  program.   One  of  the  limited  studies  involved  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  developing  an  adjacent 
site,  abutting  the  Plymouth  airport.  A  detailed  research  design  was 
prepared,  and  several  studies  of  factors  influencing  the  development 
of  airport-related  industrial  parks  were  reviewed,  However,  in 
examining  the  current  status  of  the  proposed  site,  two  basic  problems 
were  identified.   One  concerned  the  limited  amount  of  skilled  labor 
in  the  Plymouth  area;  in  fact,  one  prospect  for  location  in  the  site 
reached  a  negative  decision  because  of  the  inadequate  labor  force. 
The  other  problem  arose  as  the  result  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
intentions  of  Plymouth  County  for  reserving  available  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  airport  for  future  expansion.  In  view  of  immediate 
inability  to  resolve  these  questions,  it  was  mutually  agreed  by  the 
City  and  the  P.I.D.C.  to  suspend  further  work  on  this  study.   The 
second  study  involved  an  analysis  of  the  Plymouth  labor  force  and  its 
available  skills,  including  an  examination  of  Plymouth  commuters  to 
out-of-area  employment.  For  this  purpose,  a  questionnaire  was  de- 
signed for  distribution  through  the  Plymouth  school  system  during 
the  1968-1969  school  year. 

The  advertising  promotion  study  considered  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  area' s  development  potential  as  the  basis  for  de- 
vising a  promotional  advertising  program.  Advertising,  marketing  and 
public  relations  faculty  members  from  Boston  University's  College  of 
Business  Administration  and  School  of  Public  Communications  were  re- 
sponsible for  directing  the  promotional  study.  Also  utilized  was  an 
advanced  class  of  twenty- two  students  in  advertising  and  public  re- 
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lations  whose  time  was  contributed  as  a  class  project.   Following 
site  visits,  conferences  with  public  officials,  community  and  business 
leaders,  and  necessary  market  research,  the  students  and  faculty  co- 
operated in  designing  an  advertising  program  which  afforded  special 
emphasis  to  the  industrial  park.   A  series  of  completed  advertisements, 
keyed  to  selected  media,  were  furnished  to  and  discussed  with  the 
P.I.D.C.   Each  presentation  included  layouts,  advertising  copy,  and 
visualization. 

Results:  Acceptance  and  initial  utilization  of  advertisements 
gained  increased  community  financial  support  for  the  P.I.D.C.  budget. 
It  is  expected  that  the  P.I.D.C.  will  adapt  the  recommendations  and 
specific  advertisements  to  its  continuing  promotional  program  in 
various  regional  and  national  media  over  the  next  two  to  three  years. 
The  industrial  partk,  as  the  principal  beneficiary  of  the  promotional 
program,  has  an  optimum  employment  potential  of  1,800  to  4->000  jobs. 


3.  Preliminary  Consideration  of  Other  Development  Opportunity  Studies 

After  completing  the  above-described  tourist  marketing  study  for 
the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  Memorial  Committee,  Inc.,  the  Center  was  re- 
quested by  Fall  River  area  officials  to  undertake  a  related  feasibility 
analysis  of  the  development  potential  of  Battleship  Cove  on  Fall  River's 
waterfront — the  permanent  mooring  of  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts.   Because 
of  strong  tourist  interest  in  the  ship,  the  land  area  immediately  abut- 
ting Battleship  Cove  has  stimulate  substantial  interest  among  private 
developers:   one  major  new  restaurant  having  already  opened  for  business 
on  the  site.   Following  a  number  of  conferences  with  concerned  officials, 
the  Center  prepared  a  detailed  project  design  which  would  include  an 
exploration  of  site  planning  and  engineering  requirements,  financing 
and  market  potential,  intended  to  identify  the  optimum  development  of 
Battleship  Cove  and  to  obtain  a  schedule  of  action  priorities  to 
realize  that  potential  for  year-round  tourist  and  conference  attrac- 
tion.  Factors  to  be  weighed  for  feasibility  would  include  a  conference 
center,  restaurants,  motels,  museum,  and  other  public  and  private  facili- 
ties.  However,  the  inability  of  the  Center  to  proceed  with  this  develop- 
ment opportunity  project  without  EDA  funding  resulted  in  the  suspension 
of  work  in  the  Summer  of  1968. 

Three  ofther  development  opportunities  were  proposed  to  the  Center. 
One  would  have  explored  the  potential  for  the  development  of  a  major 
private  or  publicly  sponsored  marina  in  Plymouth  harbor;  action  was  de- 
ferred pending  completion  of  both  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
dredging  project  in  the  harbor,  and  the  related  completion  of  the  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  plant  essential  to  the  elimination  of  massive 
harbor  pollution.   A  second  study,  proposed  by  the  Newburyport  Indus- 
trial Development  Commission,  would  have  researched  the  decision  factors 
influencing  branch  plant  location  in  Massachusetts;  this  proposal  was 
rejected  after  preliminary  investigation  raised  serious  doubts  as  to  its 
specific  utility,  indicating  an  indefensible  disparity  between  cost  and 
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likely  benefits  within  the  scope  of  the  Center  technical  assistance  con- 
tract.  The  third  proposal  was  received,  from  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Development,  which  requested  assistance  in  undertaking  a 
motor-inn  feasibility  study  for  the  City  of  Taunton.  Because  that  com- 
munity was  not  in  a  designated  area,  although  it  was  scheduled  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Economic  Development  District, 
EDA  officials  advised  the  Center  that  such  a  study  was  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Centers  technical  assistance  contract."  For  tabulation  pur- 
poses these  preliminary  investigations  of  potential  development  opportunity 
studies  are  enumerated  in  the  summary  tables  as  "Research  and  Advisory 
Assistance  to  Development  Organizations". 


C.  Research  and  Advisory  Assistance  to 
Development  Organizations 

The  fact  of  its  availability  as  a  source  of  technical  assistance 
on  a  relatively  informal  basis  has  become  a  significant  feature  of  the 
Area  Development  Center's  continuing  technical  assistance  services. 
Throughout  the  period,  development  organizations  in  designated 
areas  have  drawn  upon  the  staff  and  faculty  resources  of  the  Center  for 
guidance  in  program  planning  and  implementation.   This  category  of 
assistance  involved  about  15%   of  project  effort. 


1 .   Gloucester:   Continuing  Assistance  in  Developing  the  Proposed 
Gloucester-Nova  Scotia  Ocean  Ferry 

Problem:   In  following  through  from  earlier  development  opportunity 
studies,  the  Center  worked  closely  with  Gloucester  and  Massachusetts 
officials  seeking  to  establish  a  passenger  and  truck  freight  ocean 
ferry.  Prior  analysis  by  the  Center  had  projected  a  potential  increase 
in  area  employment  of  250  jobs,  income  generation  for  the  Gloucester 
area  of  $11,000,000,  and  a  long-term  annual  gain  of  |1 4.0, 000, 000  to 
the  economy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Work  Performed:   Informal  assistance  from  the  Center  was  directed 
towards  a  variety  of  technical  issues,  e.g.,  consideration  of  proposed 
financing  alternatives  and  recommendations  as  to  the  organization  re- 
quired for  operating  the  ferry  service.   Center  staff  also  consulted 
with  members  of  a  special  legislative  commission  established  to  de- 
termine appropriate  financial  support  for  the  project  by  the  state 
government,  and  have  participated  in  conferences  with  representatives 
of  the  Provincial  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  which  supports  the  ferry 
concept  and  has  agreed  to  participate  in  the  required  financing  of  the 
service. 

Negotiations  were  undertaken  with  a  Swedish  shipbuilding  and  ferry 
operating  service  which  offered  to  provide  a  $6,000,000  motor  ship 
specially  designed  for  the  proposed  ferry.   The  ship  would  travel  at 
22  knots,  carry  1,000  passengers,  200  cars,  and  1+0   trucks,  and  would 
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contain  restaurant  facilities,  200  staterooms  and  800  lounge  seats. 
The  Swedish  firm,  Lion  Ferry  AB,  proposed  to  operate  the  ferry  under 
contract  in  consideration  of  a  minimum  contract  guarantee  of  $1,500,000 
annually  for  five  years  lees,  of  course,  operating  receipts.   An 
independent  study  by  Lion  Ferry  AB  confirmed  the  market,  cost,  income 
and  financial  feasibility  conclusions  of  the  prior  development  opportunity 
study  prepared  by  the  Center. 

At  present,  the  chief  obstacle  to  initiating  such  arrangements  from 
the  viewpoint  of  Gloucester  and  Massachusetts  officials  is  the  expressed 
opposition  of  the  Fishermen's  Union  (AFL-GI0)  stemming  from  a  fear  of 
increased  Canadian  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish  to  the  Commonwealth. 
However,  both  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  are  active,  alternative  competi- 
tors for  designation  as  the  southern  terminus  of  the  ferry,  and  indica- 
tions are  that  the  ferry  will  ultimately  operate  from  some  port  in 
Northern  New  England  if  Gloucester  does  not  achieve  designation  as  the 
ferry  terminus.   Gloucester  and  Massachusetts  officials  have  continued 
to  explore  the  feasibility  of  negotiating  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Fishermen's  Union. 

Results:   Substantial  progress  achieved  in  devising  a  feasible 
method  of  financing  and  operating  the  proposed  ocean  ferry  which  is 
expected  to  generate  250  jobs  and  $11,000,000  in  annual  income  for 
the  Gloucester  Area. 


2 .  Plymouth:   Assistance  in  Documenting  EDA  Public  Facilities 
Grant  Application 

Problem:   The  lack  of  sewage  treatment  facilities  and  the  consequent 
high  level  of  pollution  in  Plymouth  Habor  has  constituted  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  effective  economic  development  of  the  Plymouth  redevelopment 
area.   To  cope  with  this  problem,  the  Town  of  Plymouth  prepared  plans 
for  a  $2,600,000  sewage  treatment  plant  for  which  it  appropriated 
$800,000.  A  contingent  grant  of  $800,000  was  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  if  the  remaining  financing 
deficit  of  approximately  $1,100,000  could  be  funded  from  other  sources. 
At  the  recommendation  of  the  Plymouth  Industrial  Development  Commission, 
the  Town  proposed  an  application  for  a  public  facilities  grant  to  EDA 
for  the  balance  of  the  funds  required.  When  initial  consideration  seemed 
to  indicate  an  unfavorable  disposition  of  the  application,  the  Area  De- 
velopment Center  was  requested  by  the  P.I.DoC.  to  assist  in  documenting 
the  need  for  the  public  facilities  grant. 

Work  Performed:   Center  staff  consulted  with  EDA' s  Economic  Develop- 
ment Specialists  and  representatives  of  EDA's  Northeastern  Area  Office, 
and  prepared  a  memorandum  report  which  identified  both  the  necessity  for 
the  project  and  the  complex  of  unfortunate  consequences  which  would  flow 
from  denial  of  the  grant  application.  Particular  emphasis  was  accorded 
the  lack  of  sewage  treatment  as  an  almost  complete  bar  to  economic 
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development  in  Plymouth.   In  addition,  Plymouth  was  the  beneficiary  of 
a  $2,500,000  harbor  dredging  and  breakwater  project  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers.   However,  Plymouth  was  informed 
that  work  would  be  suspended  unless  the  town  were  able  immediately  to 
insure  correction  of  sewage  pollution  in  the  harbor. 

Results:   Plymouth  received  approval  of  an  EDA  Public  Facilities 
Grant  in  the  amount  of  $1,056,4.00  to  complete  the  necessary  financing 
for  the  sewage  treatment  facility,  the  obstacle  to  completion  of  the 
$2,500,000  Corps  of  Engineers  harbor  project  was  removed,  and  Plymouth 
had  achieved  the  essential  prerequisite  for  successful  development  of 
its  proposed  new  industrial  park. 


3.  Plymouth:  Assistance  to  Plymouth  Industrial  Development  Com- 
mission in  Evaluating  the  Development  Impact  of  the  New  Nuclear  Power 
Station  Proposed  for  Plymouth  Harbor 

Problem:  Plymouth  officials  were  pleased  with  the  announcement 
by  Boston  Edison  Company  that  it  was  planning  to  construct  a  multi- 
million  dollar  nuclear  power  station  at  a  site  on  Plymouth  Harbor.  In 
order  to  optimize  the  desirable  economic  benefits  from  the  proposed  fa- 
cility, the  Plymouth  Industrial  Development  Commission  requested  the 
Center  to  weigh  the  economic  impact  and  new  development  potential  which 
could  be  realized. 

Work  Performed:   Center  staff  prepared  a  memorandum  report  which 
summarized  both  the  direct  and  indirect  economic  advantages  which  Plymouth 
could  obtain  from  the  new  facility.  Direct  benefits  would  include  up  to 
sixty  new  jobs — or  about  ten  percent  of  total  unemployment  in  Plymouth — 
and  up  to  a  doubling  of  the  municipal  tax  base.   The  resulting  sharp 
reduction  in  local  property  taxes  was  considered  to  enhance  the  feasi- 
bility of  full  utilization  of  vacant  space  in  the  obsolete  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  complex,  a  potential  justifying  more  aggressive  promotion 
of  the  availability  of  that  plant  space.  Comparative  tax  cost  advantages 
would  lead  to  expansion  of  Plymouth's  retail  trade  center,  and  increased 
residential  development  which  would  make  even  more  necessary  the  imple- 
mentation of  effective,  long-range,  comprehensive  planning  by  the  Town 
of  Plymouth. 

Results:   Acceptance  of  the  report  as  a  further  contribution  in 
support  of  controlled  development  planning  in  Plymouth. 


lr.     New  England  Council:  Liaison  and  Advisory  Assistance  to  EDA 
Technical  Assistance  Project 

Problem:   EDA  requested  the  Center  to  maintain  liaison  with  the 
New  England  Council's  technical  assistance  study  of  employment  potential 
in  the  Merrimack  Valley  areas  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  and 
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the  Providence-Pawtucket  Labor  Market  areas  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Work  Performed:   Center  staff  maintained  continuing  liaison,  as 
requested,  consulting  frequently  with  the  staff  of  the  New  England 
Council  and  reviewing  preliminary  and  final  project  draft  reports. 

Result:   As  part  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  technical 
assistance  project  report,  the  New  England  Council  proposed  that  EDA 
support  a  program  to  implement  the  findings  of  the  report  as  to  the  need 
for  matching  jobs  and  workers  and  the  coordination  of  training  programs 
in  anticipation  of  industrial  needs,  and  further  proposed  that  the 
Center  participate  as  a  consultant  to  this  program. 


5.  Gloucester:   Review  of  Implementation  of  Recommendations  for 
Improvement  of  the  Gloucester  Central  Business  District 

Problem:   As  a  follow-through  to  a  prior  development  opportunity 
study,  the  Gloucester  Chamber  of  Commerce  requested  the  Center  to  review 
the  status  of  efforts  to  implement  that  report. 

Work  Performed:   Representatives  of  the  Center  reviewed  the  con- 
ditions of  the  business  district  and  consulted  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  individual  merchants  and  the  Gloucester  Times  newspaper. 
Excellent  results  were  noted,  including  the  reactivation  of  the  Downtown 
Merchant's  Association  and  the  renovation  of  several  business  properties. 
The  largest  retail  organization  in  the  City,  a  department  store,  reported 
that  implementation  of  recommendations  had  induced  a  favorable  change  in 
sales  volume — conclusions  as  to  improved  business  activity  comfirmed  by 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  Gloucester  Times. 

Results:  Successful  and  beneficial  implementation  of  re commendations , 

6.  Cape  Cod:  Assistance  in  Documenting  and  Revising  Applications 
for  EDA  Area  Planning  and  Administration  Grant 

Problem:   Two  subregions  of  Cape  Cod  are  designated  redevelopment 
areas:   Provincetown-Truro  and  Bourne-Wareham.   At  the  request  of  the 
EDA  Northeastern  Area  Office  in  Portland,  Maine,  the  Center  assisted 
EDA's  Office  of  Planning  Assistance  and  the  Cape  Cod  Planning  and 
Economic  Development  Commission  in  further  documenting  and  interpreting 
the  eligibility  of  the  Commission  as  an  appropriate  recipient  for  an 
EDA  Area  Planning  and  Administration  Grant. 

Work  Performed:   Assistance  provided  in  accordance  with  request, 
and  also  involved  consideration  of  the  feasibility  of  designating  Cape 
Cod  as  the  third  Economic  Development  District  in  Massachusetts,   Upon 
an  examination  of  this  question  in  consultation  with  EDA's  Office  of 
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Development  Districts,  it  was  concluded  that  such  a  designation  could 
not  be  entertained  in  the  immediate  future,  removing  the  final  barrier 
to  favorable  consideration  by  EDA  of  the  Cape  Cod  application. 

Results:   EDA  approval  of  an  Area  Planning  and  Administration  grant 
to  the  Cape  Cod  Planning  and  Economic  Development  Commission. 

7.   Lowell:   Assistance  to  Greater  Lowell  Area  Planning  Commission 
in  Preparation  and  Documentation  of  Applications  for  EDA  Technical 
Assistance  and  Area  Planning  and  Administration  Grants 

Problem:   At  the  request  of  EDA's  Massachusetts  Economic  Development 
Specialists  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development, 
the  Center  provided  assistance  to  the  Greater  Lowell  Area  Planning  Com- 
mission (which  serves  the  Greater  Lowell  OSDP  Committee)  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  applications  for  EDA  technical  assistance  and  area  planning  and 
administration  grants. 

Work  Performed:   Assistance  included  a  review  of  past,  present  and 
proposed  activities  of  the  Commission,  and  the  allocation  of  proposed, 
necessary  work  into  appropriate  funding  categories,  i.e.,  EDA  technical 
assistance,  EDA  area  planning  and  administration  support,  regional 
planning  support  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, conferences  with  EDA  Field  Coordinators,  personnel  of  the  Area 
Office,  and,  by  telephone,  with  EDA  personnel  in  Washington. 

Result:   Deferment  of  action  by  EDA  on  grant  applications  because 
of  limited  funds  and  higher  priority  accorded  to  support  of  Lowell  Model 
Cities  Program. 


8.  Provincetown:   Counseling  Assistance  in  Development  Planning 
for  Proposed  Provincetown  Academy  of  the  Living  Arts 

Problem:   The  Provincetown  Academy  of  the  Living  Arts  requested 
further  advisory  assistance  as  a  follow-through  to  a  previous  Center 
development  opportunity  study  which  had  examined  the  market  and  financial 
feasibility  of  a  proposed  four-season  program  in  the  performed  and 
creative  arts. 

Work  Performed:   Center  staff  examined  organizational  and  program 
problems,  and  offered  detailed  recommendations  for  action  to  implement 
the  four-season  program  which  would  strengthen  and  extend  the  area's 
tourist-based  economy.  Preliminary,  but  inconclusive  discussions  were 
held  with  EDA's  Massachusetts  Economic  Development  Specialists  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  EDA  funding  for  an  all-weather  conference  center 
in  Provincetown. 

Results:  Provincetown  organization  indicated  agreement  with  recom- 
mendations, but  no  indication,  as  yet,  of  specific  implementation  which 
could  add  up  to  4-0  jobs  to  the  area  economy. 
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D.   Assistance  to  Public  Agencies  and  Officials 

This  category  of  technical  assistance  services  primarily  encom- 
passed research  and  advisory  assistance  to  state  and  local  governments 
related  to  the  objectives  of  the  technical  assistance  contract,  and  to 
or  on  behalf  of  the  EDA  Area  Office  for  development  efforts  in  New 
England,  but  outside  designated  areas  in  Massachusetts.   It  involved 
approximately  15%  to  20%  of  project  effort. 


1 .  Assistance  to  EDA's  Office  of  Development  Districts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development  in  Legislative 
and  Program  Planning  for  Proposed  Economic  Development  Districts  in 
Massachusetts 

Problem:   At  the  request  of  EDA,  the  Center  accorded  high  priority 
in  assisting  the  development  of  state  legislative  and  program  policy  for 
the  two  proposed  economic  development  districts  in  Massachusetts.   Approxi- 
mately fifty  percent  of  the  Center  Director's  time  was  absorbed  in  dealing 
with  this  problem  during  the  reporting  period.   The  Director  became  deeply 
involved  in  this  activity  because  of  his  prior  experience  as  a  town  man- 
ager and  an  attorney  in  Massachusetts  and  past  experience  in  state  pro- 
gram planning.  Initially,  this  assistance  was  to  emphasize  preliminary 
program  planning  factors,  but  the  necessity  for  devising  an  acceptable 
state  legislative  policy  quickly  dominated  all  other  considerations. 

Work  Performed:   Three  factors  were  the  principal  obstacles  to  the 
rational  disposition  of  this  issue:   (1)  hostility  and  organized  re- 
sistance from  previously  organized  regional  planning  districts  both 
within  and  outside  the  proposed  economic  development  districts;  (2) 
the  strong,  deeply  rooted,  Massachusetts  tradition  of  local  government 
which  resists  effective  regional  action  programs  as  distinguished  from 
non-action  directed  regional  planning  and  research  studies;  and  (3) 
the  policy  requirements  for  district  designation  imposed  by  EDA  legis- 
lation— in  particular,  the  requirement  for  representation  by  management, 
labor,  and  other  components  of  the  private  sector  of  district  economies. 

A  Series  of  legislative  drafts  were  prepared  and  each  was  reviewed 
at  meetings  with  local  officials,  regional  planning  agencies,  mayors 
selectmen,  state  officials,  and  representatives  of  EDA  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.   Each  review  resulted  in 
another  effort  to  adjust  the  draft  legislation  by  compromise  to  achieve 
acceptability  by  all  interested  parties.   It  was  never  possible  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent,  although  support  for  the  legislation  was  obtained  from 
the  mayors,  industrial  development  commissions  and  many  legislators  in 
the  proposed  districts.   Opposition  was  concentrated  within  the  pre- 
viously established  regional  planning  districts  and  among  the  members  of 
the  Planning  Advisory  Committee  to  the  state  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Development.   The  regional  planning  districts  resisted  merger  with  the 
proposed  planning  and  economic  development  districts  on  the  principal 
grounds  that  (l)  "planning"  would  be  de-emphasized  in  favor  of  "develop- 
ment" considerations,  (2)  elected  mayors  and  selectmen  would  exercise 
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excessive,  "political"  influence  in  the  proposed  districts  by  virtue 
of  their  direct  representation  on  the  governing  commissions,  and  (3) 
mandatory  membership  by  affected  cities  and  towns  would  violate  the 
principal  of  home  rule  (although  without  mandatory  membership  neither 
adequate  local  funding  nor  comprehensive,  participative  development 
planning  would  be  possible  for  the  proposed  development  districts) . 
After  the  bill  was  submitted  by  Governor  John  A.  Volpe,  favorable 
action  seemed  likely,  but  the  legislature  was  compelled  to  adjourn 
at  the  end  of  year  with  a  heavy  back-log  of  unfinished  business  which 
included  the  proposed  district  legislation.   A  slightly  modified  version 
was  resubmitted  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.   The  Center 
Director  participated  as  a  technical  advisor  at  legislative  hearings 
on  the  proposed  measure,  and  assisted  state  officials  in  attempting  to 
workout  additional  compromise  amendments.   Finally,  in  the  late  Summer 
of  1968,  this  enabling  legislation  was  enacted,  but  was  restricted  in 
application  to  the  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Economic  Development 
District.   Since  then,  the  Center  has  provided  continuing  assistance 
to  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development  in  exploring 
ways  of  obtaining  an  acceptable  legislative  model  which  could  be  sep- 
aretely  enacted  so  as  to  accomplish  the  formation  of  the  Northeastern 
Economic  Development  District. 

Results:  Partial  success  achieved  by  enactment  of  enabling  legis- 
lation for  the  designated  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Economic  Develop- 
ment District.  Efforts  have  continued  to  obtain  similar  acceptance  of 
legislation  for  application  to  the  still  unorganized  Northeastern  Economic 
Development  District. 


2.  Plymouth:   Counseling  Assistance  to  Town  Government  Reorgani- 
zation Study 

Problem:  A  recently  adopted  amendment  to  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
stitution pertaining  to  home  rule  authorizes  each  municipality  to  modify 
its  local  government  charter  by  ordinance  or  by-law.   Because  of  its 
continuing  concern  with  effectively  implemented  town  planning  and  develop- 
ment programs,  the  Plymouth  Industrial  Development  Commission  requested 
the  Center  to  assist  the  official  town  committee  established  to  recommend 
necessary  changes  in  local  government  structure. 

Work  Performed:   Counseling  involved  analysis  of  the  existing  town 
government  organization  with  particular  emphasis  upon  development  adminis- 
tration.  An  informal  presentation  of  conlsusions  and  recommendations  was 
made  to  the  town  committee,  of  which  the  executive  director  of  the  P.I.D.C, 
is  a  member. 

Results:   The  town  committee  submitted  a  detailed  report  on  re- 
organization of  the  municipal  government  which  reflected  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Center.  Final  disposition  requires  action  by 
the  annual  town  meeting  in  March,  1969. 
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3.  Lowell:   Assistance  to  City  of  Lowell  Model  Cities  Program  in 
Preparing  Application  for  EDA  Technical  Assistance  Grant 

Program:   At  the  request  of  EDA's  Field  Coordinators,  the  Center 
assisted  the  City  of  Lowell  in  preparing  an  application  for  an  EDA 
technical  assistance  grant  in  support  of  the  Lowell  Model  Cities  Program. 
As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  EDA  had  given  priority  to  technical 
assistance  funding  related  to  Model  Cities  Programs,  with  Lowell  selected 
as  one  of  the  first  cities  designated  for  funding  under  this  policy. 

Work  Performed:   In  consultation  with  the  staff  of  the  Lowell  Program 
and  the  EDA  Field  Coordinators,  Center  staff  contributed  to  the  pre- 
paration of  an  application  stressing  development  efforts  intended  to 
strengthen  the  employment  and  economic  development  components  of  the 
Lowell  Model  Cities  effort.   In  undertaking  this  counseling  assistance, 
the  Center  was  able  to  draw  upon  its  acquaintance  with  the  recently 
completed  EDA  technical  assistance  project  conducted  by  the  New  England 
Council  which  constituted  the  most  current  insight  into  the  employment 
trends  and  opportunities  of  the  Lowell-Merrimack  area. 

Results:   Application  prepared  and  submitted  to  EDA  for  approval. 


l+.      Assistance  to  EDA  Northeastern  Area  Office,  Portland,  Maine 

Center  staff  maintained  continuing  contact  with  the  EDA  Area  Office 
in  Portland,  Maine,  and  responded  to  a  number  of  requests  for  counseling 
and  information,  of  which  five  instances  can  be  identified  as  separate 
cases  of  assistance  to  public  agencies  and  officials. 

(1 )   Counseling  Assistance  to  Maine  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  Designing  a  Data  Monitoring  System  for  the  Maine  Tourist  Industry- 

Problem:   The  Center  was  requested  by  the  EDA  Area  Office  to  assist 
the  State  of  Maine  in  designing  a  data  monitoring  system  for  the  tourist 
industry  to  serve  both  as  a  predictive  index  of  economic  activity  for 
program  planning  and  promotion  and  as  a  useful  input  to  state  revenue 
forecasting. 

Work  Performed:   Center  staff  and  faculty  specialists  reviewed  the 
available  data  base  for  the  tourist  industry  and  prepared  a  general  out- 
line of  the  components  of  such  a  study.   Also  prepared  was  a  more  detailed 
design  of  a  smaller-scale  pilot  study  to  validate  the  overall  project 
design  and  to  provide  some  immediately  useful  data  and  insight  into  the 
state's  tourist  industry. 

Results:  Submission  of  project  designs  and  cost  estimates  to  the 
Maine  Department  of  Economic  Development  for  possible  implementation  in 
the  Summer  of  1969. 
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(2)  Assistance  to  EDA  Northeastern  Area  Office  in  Exploring  a  Po- 
tential Technical  Assistance  Project  for  the  Boston  Model  Cities  Program. 

Problem:   Center  staff  consulted  with  Northeastern  Area  Office  staff 
and  participated  in  conferences  with  Boston  Model  Cities  program  officials 
on  the  question  of  the  substantive  content  of  a  technical  assistance  ap- 
plication. 

Work  Performed:   A  number  of  elements  for  such  a  technical  assistance 
project  were  suggested,  especially  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
examination of  employment  and  economic  development  programs  in  the  City 
of  Boston,  in  order  to  develop  a  more  integrated  allocation  of  scarce 
resources  for  these  purposes. 

Results:   No  action  pending  preparation  of  a  formal  application  for 
a  technical  assistance  project  by  the  City  of  Boston. 

(3)  Research  and  Program  Counseling  Assistance  to  the  Northern 
Maine  Economic  Development  District. 

Problem:  At  the  request  of  the  Northeastern  Area  Office,  the  Center 
provided  research  and  advisory  assistance  to  the  recently  organized  Eastern 
Maine  Economic  Development  District  in  completing  the  required,  preliminary 
overall  economic  development  program  for  the  district. 

Work  Performed:   Center  staff  provided  guidance  in  undertaking  the 
required  statistical  research  for  documentation  of  the  OEDP,  including 
identification  of  non-federal  sources  of  statistical  information.   Coun- 
seling was  also  provided  in  evaluating  the  development  assets,  liabilities 
and  potential  of  the  district,  with  consideration  given  to  such  features 
as  the  timber  resources  of  Northern  Maine,  the  feasibility  of  developing 
a  deep  water  port,  the  development  impact  and  potential  of  the  proposed 
nuclear  power  plant  in  Wiscasset,  and  the  feasibility  for  developing  the 
deactivated  Dow  Air  Force  Base  near  Bangor  for  a  new  industrial  center. 

Result:  Recommendations  received,  accepted  and  largely  incorporated 
in  the  formal  OEDP  submission  to  EDA. 

{A)     Research  and  Program  Planning  Assistance  to  the  York  County, 
Maine,  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

Problem:  At  the  request  of  the  Northeastern  Area  Office,  the  Center 
provided  research  and  advisory  assistance  to  the  York  County  Regional 
Planning  Commission  in  the  design  of  an  EDA-funded  manpower  skills  survey. 

Work  Performed:  Assistance  included  participation  in  the  design 
and  interpretation  of  a  survey  questionnaire  following  consultation  with 
officials  of  the  Maine  Employment  Security  Commission.  Guidance  was 
also  provided  for  other  components  of  the  project,  e.g.,  a  human  resources 
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inventory,  and  recommendations  for  needed  studies  and  work  projects  and 
their  priorities  in  the  Commission' s  forthcoming  programs. 

Results:   Assistance  fully  utilized  and  incorporated  into  the 
Commission's  work  program. 

($)   Assistance  in  Considering  Work  Program  Components  for 
Inclusion  in  an  EDA  Technical  Assistance  Project  for  the  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Model  Cities  Program. 

Work  Performed:   Center  staff  assisted  the  Northeastern  Area  Office 
in  reviewing  and  modifying  an  EDA  technical  assistance  grant  proposal  for 
the  Providence  Model  Cities  Program,  including  considerations  of  cost 
and  alternative  priorities. 

Results:   Recommendations  received,  with  project  application  sub- 
mitted and  awaiting  disposition. 

5.   Assistance  to  New  England  Regional  Commission 

At  the  request  of  the  New  England  Regional  Commission,  Center  staff 
prepared  and  offered  testimony  at  a  regional  hearing  on  New  England  needs 
and  potentials.   Subsequently,  Center  staff  prepared  and  submitted  a  for- 
mal memorandum  dealing  with  the  manpower  needs  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  New  England. 


E.   Informational  and  Conference  Services, 
Administration  and  Program  Development 

During  the  reporting  period,  the  Center  serviced  many  requests  for 
statistical  and  program  information.   The  EDA  Massachusetts  Economic 
Development  Specialists  maintained  close  working  relationships  with  the 
Center,  and  frequently  drew  upon  this  available  source  of  information. 

Center  staff  participated  in  a  number  of  conferences.   Also,  at  the 
request  of  EDA,  the  Center  director  participated  in  a  conference  at 
Cornell  University  called  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  an  EDA  research 
project  dealing  with  district  and  area  organization.   Center  staff  also 
contributed  to  conferences  in  designated  areas  and  proposed  Economic 
Development  Districts,  and  a  special  conference  co-sponsored  with  the 
Massachusetts  Mayors  Association  on  the  subject  of  new  approaches  to 
urban  and  economic  development. 

In  addition,  the  Area  Development  Center  provided  the  focal  point 
for  the  inauguration  of  two  new  academic  programs  in  urban  affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  University's  Metropolitan  College:   one  is  an 
advanced  undergraduate  program  offering  a  bachelors  degree  in  urban 
affairs;  the  other  is  a  graduate,  professional  program  for  administrators 
and  program  specialists  in  urban  problems.   Center  staff  have  served  as 
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core  faculty  for  these  programs  which  have  established  institutional 
continuity  for  the  academic  and  service  responsibilities  of  the  Area 
Development  Center  initiated  and  maintained  in  the  undertaking  of  EDA's 
technical  assistance  contract  Cc-61 1 1 . 


F.  Project  Conclusions 

The  utility  of  the  technical  assistance  project  was  enhanced  by  the 
multiple  range  of  services  contemplated  by  contract  Cc-61 1 1 .  By  offering 
a  variety  of  services  the  Center  was  able  to  deal  with  many  facets  of 
economic  development  programming,  and  to  assume  the  role  of  a  comprehen- 
sive institutional  resource  in  support  of  both  public  and  private  develop- 
ment efforts.  Business  counseling  and  development  counseling  to  develop- 
ment organizations  proved  mutually  reinforcing,  and  maximized  the  capa- 
bility of  local  industrial  development  groups  to  achieve  their  primary 
objectives. 

By  maintaining  continuing  contact  with  changing  trends  in  redevelopment 
areas,  the  Center  contributed  a  familiarity  not  common  to  more  traditional 
consulting  ventures.  It  participated  in  the  exploitation  of  development 
opportunities  from  the  initial  stages,  and  contributed  as  needed  to  proj- 
ects requiring  a  very  lengthy  period  of  gestation,  e.g.,  the  proposed 
Gloucester- Nova  Scotia  Ferry. 

Increasingly,  as  the  expertise  available  from  the  Center  was  recog- 
nized, it  was  drawn  upon  by  EDA's  Massachusetts  Economic  Development  Spe- 
cialists and  EDA's  Northeastern  Area  Office,  and  demonstrated  the  pressing 
need  for  an  even  more  regionally-oriented  capability.   The  Center  contribu- 
ted significantly  to  the  implementation,  in  Massachusetts,  of  the  new  de- 
parture represented  by  economic  development  districts,  a  concept  emphasizing 
a  much  closer  coordination  of  relevant  federal,  state  and  local  programs. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  technical  assistance  project  was  to 
assist  in  expanding  the  employment  base  and  job  opportunities  in  Massachu- 
setts redevelopment  areas.  It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  establish  a 
direct  cause  and  effect  relationship  between  project  counseling  and  repor- 
ted job  gains  or  estimates  of  job  potentials,  although  some  relationship 
is  a  reasonable  conclusion.  Among  business  recipients  of  counseling,  four 
firms  initially  exhibited  difficulties  which  potentially  could  have  resul- 
ted in  a  loss  of  1-40  jobs.   Of  these  cases,  one  failed  with  a  loss  of  eight 
jobs;  the  remaining  three  appeared  to  have  achieved  stabilization  involving 
120  existing  jobs,  with  fair  to  good  prospects  of  increasing  employment  by 
130  jobs  in  the  next  three  years.  Nine  small  expanding  firms  aggregating 
employment  of  496  jobs  during  initial  counseling  are  considered  to  have 
excellent  prospects  for  expansion  with  an  employment- generating  potential 
estimated  at  up  to  620  additional  jobs  within  three  years.  For  six  other 
firms  with  an  estimated  potential  of  1,000  jobs,  assisted  directly  or 
through  industrial  development  commissions  and  seeking  to  locate  or  expand 
within  designated  areas,  results  must  be  considered  inconclusive  as  of  the 
termination  of  the  project. 
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Project  effort  in  other  categories  of  assistance  provided  by  the 
Center  is  less  susceptible  to  the  measurement  of  directly  attribu- 
table employment  potential,  for  example,  the  support  provided  for  organi- 
zing economic  development  districts  in  Massachusetts  or  research  and  ad- 
visory assistance  to  various  public  agencies.  However,  several  cases  of 
development  counseling  offered  at  least  an  anticipatory  potential  for  new 
employment  to  justify  the  investment  of  project  resources:   the  U.SoS. 
Massachusetts  (100  potential  jobs),  the  Plymouth  Industrial  Park  (1,800 
potential  jobs),  the  Gloucester-Nova  Scotia  Ocean  Ferry  (250  potential 
jobs),  the  Provincetown  Academy  of  the  Living  Arts  (4-0  jobs).  It  must 
be  recognizes  that  benefits  from  the  technical  assistance  project  tend 
to  be  realized  over  a  period  of  years,  and,  at  best,  can  represent  only 
one  of  many  factors  which  will  determine  success  or  failure,  stagnation 
or  growth. 

The  project  confirmed  the  value  of  business  counseling  to  designated 
areas.  It  also  established  the  value  of  a  flexible,  continuing  resource 
which  could  respond  effectively  to  the  needs  of  designated  areas  for  both 
formal  research  and  development  planning  analyses  and  subsequent  assis- 
tance in  the  implementation  of  research  and  planning  recommendations. 

The  fact  that  the  University  enjoys  the  status  of  an  independent 
institution  enhanced  the  acceptability  and  authority  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  Center  to  both  private  business  and  public  agencies.   This 
proved  especially  valuable  in  those  instances  where  the  Center  was  called 
upon  to  assist  in  solving  problems  of  public  policy  affecting  state  and 
local  government.  In  turn  the  involvement  of  the  Center  in  public  policy 
advisory  assistance  multiplied  its  utility  as  a  technical  assistance  re- 
source for  specific  development  ventures  which  must  be  attempted  within 
the  context  of  public  policy. 
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ABSTRACT 
Development  Opportunity  Study 

A  Tourist  Study  for  the  Battleship  Massachusetts 


Purpose: 

This  study  and  report  was  intended  to  gather  essential  marketing  in- 
formation concerning  tourist  visitors  to  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts,  and  to 
identify  attractive  and  undesirable  operational  and  promotional  features 
for  the  guidance  of  the  management  of  the  facility. 

Findings: 

Most  visitors  reside  in  New  England,  but  a  significant  proportion 
come  from  other  states  in  the  Northeast  during  the  Summer  months.  News- 
papers, guide  books  and  highway  signs  are  the  major  sources  of  information 
for  tourist  visitors.  Principal  complaints  of  tourists  dealt  with  in- 
adequate highway  signs  and  directions.  Most  tourists  intend  both  to  eat 
and  shop  at  the  facility,  and  would  prefer  expanded  shopping  facilities. 
At  current  levels  of  activity,  the  facility  directly  generates  in  excess 
of  $500,000  in  cash  flow  in  the  Fall  River  area  economy. 

Recommendations : 

Operational  recommendations  were  specifically  concerned  with  rigorous 
maintenance  and  cleanliness,  adequate  signs  and  labeling.  Improvements 
and  variations  in  the  ship  tour  for  various  kinds  of  visitors  were  pro- 
posed, including  the  establishment  of  large  historical  and  special  display 
room,  and  the  increased  use  of  electronic  and  audio-visual  equipment. 
Promotional  recommendations  stressed  intensive  exploitation  of  off-season 
activities,  including  such  features  as  school  tours.  Summer  promotional 
recommendations  emphasized  the  increased  use  of  advertising  media  and  par- 
ticular attention  to  insuring  the  inclusion  of  full  and  attractive  infor- 
mation in  various  regional  and  national  guide  books. 


APPENDIX  C 

ABSTRACT 
Development   Opportunity  Study 

An  Advertising  Promotion  Program  for  Plymouth,   Massachusetts 


Purpose: 

This  study  was  directed  toward  the  development  of  an  advertising 
promotion  program  for  the  Plymouth  Industrial  Development  Commission, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  promoting  Plymouth's  EDA  Industrial  Park. 
The  end  product  was  a  series  of  completed  drafts  of  advertisements,  keyed 
to  selected  media,  with  layouts,  copy,  visualization,  media  recommendations, 
and  copy  analysis. 

Recommended  Advertisements  -  Principal  Display  Headings: 

1.  "The  Plymouth  Rock  'rock'  in  Ye  New  Town  of  Plymouth" 

2.  "Plymouth  -  People 

Planning 
Progress" 

3.  "The  Only  Industrial  Site  in  America  That  is  on  the  Level 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts" 
4..   "Is  Your  Company  Searching  for  Something? 

The  Pilgrims  Found  That  Something  3lr  Centuries  Ago" 

5.  "Plymouth  Has  More  Land  Than  Any  Other  Massachusetts  Town 

Plymouth  Has  Set  Aside  930  Acres  of  This  Land 
For  a  Modern  Industrial  Park 
Plymouth  May  Have  Just  What  You  Are  Looking  For" 

6.  "There's  More  to  Plymouth  Than  Just  a  Rock 

Plymouth,  Mass. 
A  Good  Place  to 
Live  -  Work  -  Play" 

7.  "Plymouth  Is  a  good  place  to  live,  work  and  play" 

8.  "Plymouth  Industrial  Park" 

9.  "Plymouth,  Mass.  -  Solid  as  a  Rock  -  But  Gathers  No  Moss! 

A  Darned  Good  Place  to  Live  and  Grow" 

10.  "Plymouth  is  No  Longer  a  One-Industry  Town" 

11.  "366  Tears  Ago  the  Pilgrims  Found  Plymouth  A  Great  Place  to  Settle 

It  Still  Is!" 

12.  "Plymouth,    Mass.    .    . 

The  Nation' s  Oldest  City.    .    . 

With  the  Nation's  Brightest  Future  for  Industry" 

13.  "3"2"  Centuries  Young 

Plymouth  -  Born  in  1620  and  Still  Growing" 
14-.      "Looking  for  an  Excellent  Plant   Location'.      Come  to   the  Plymouth 
Industrial  Park? 

15.  "Join  the  Rediscovery  of  Plymouth,   Mass." 

16.  "Your  Business  is  Your  Nest  Egg.    .    . 

.    .    .   Don't  Put  it  Any  Place  Where  It'll  Break" 
17.      "So  You  Think  the  Pilgrim  Story  is   Old  Hat 
Well,   Just  Listen  to  Us.    .    . 

POP 
Plymouth  Offers  Progress" 
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